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A CENTURY OF APPLICATIONS OF 
PSYCHOLOGY TO EDUCATION* 


BY CHARLES H. JUDD 


Director of the School of Education, University of Chicago 


T is almost a century since Herbart wrote his volume entitled 
Letters Regarding the Application of Psychology to Pedagogy. 
This treatise appeared in 1831. It was the pronouncement of a 
man who had devoted his life to two major interests. As a young 
man he had served with enthusiasm and success as a tutor of boys. 
As a mature man he had been a teacher and contributor in the field 
of psychology. As a tutor he had seen that the development of 
the minds of pupils can be controlled through the proper selection 
of materials of instruction and through the skillful arrangement of 
these materials to fit them to the modes of thinking characteristic 
of those who are entering the world of experience. As a psychol- 
ogist he had reached two important conclusions. The first was 
that the mind of man can be described with the same degree of 
exactness as can the other forces in the real world. The second was 
that experience is the result of the interaction in a regular and 
definable way of the human mind and the world of reality outside 
of man. Toward the end of his career as teacher and psychologist, 
Herbart made a pronouncement which it has taken the world al- 
most a century to understand in its full meaning. He said that edu- 
cation can never be properly organized until its procedures con- 
form to the laws of the mind. Therefore, if education is to be 
successful, and especially if it is to be properly controlled, it must 
be based on a study of minds—on psychology. He did not contend 
that psychology alone is to guide the process of education. The con- 
*An address given during the Home-Coming Day program at Teachers College, February 19, 
1926, on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Professor E. L. Thorndike as professor in ' 
eachers College. P| 
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tent of instruction and the goals which it aims to reach must be 
determined by studying those broader relations which not only in- 
volve the mind and external reality but involve also the many minds 
which go to make up the social group. Ethics as the study of the 
social group constituted for Herbart the second science which with 
psychology must be laid at the foundation of the educational system. 

Herbart’s general view with regard to the relation of psychology 
to education is one which is widely accepted in our day. In 1831 
it was by no means accepted or understood. Indeed, we are, I am 
sure, justified in pointing out that there is even to-day in many 
quarters a great deal of skepticism about the Herbartian doctrine. 
Practical teachers a century ago and practical teachers of our day are 
accustomed to think of education in personal rather than scientific 
terms. The progress of education up to the days of Herbart can be 
described as due to a succession of reforms sponsored and initiated 
by a long line of reformers who were guided by personal insights 
rather than by science. Herbart knew Pestalozzi and he knew the 
history of philosophy and of education. He knew that the content 
and methods of teaching had been changed again and again by 
reformers who were only half conscious of the reasons why they 
did what they did. Herbart had a new insight; he saw the necessity 
of developing a method of producing reform as a substitute for 
sporadic reforms guided by personal enthusiasms. He argued that 
a continuous reform of education, an even progressive improvement 
of education, can be initiated and carried forward if the fundamentals 
of all education can be discovered. NHerbart was not in any sense 
opposed to reform through insights; on the contrary, he was prolific 
in suggesting measures by which teaching can be improved. While, 
in this way, he promoted practical improvements he was not con- 
tent to stop with sporadic improvements. He was eager to base 
educational practices on fundamental principles and thus to establish 
a method of assured and continuous evolution. 

It is little wonder that Herbart’s great conception of a system 
of education based on psychology and ethics was slow of adoption. 
In the first place, education is so urgent that no generation seems 
to have had time to give it serious scientific study. The on-coming 
waves of human life must be dealt with every day whether we 
know the principles of psychology or not. It has been so since the 
beginning of time and is so to-day. The breathless hurry in our 
schools to do something for pupils whether what we do is right or 
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wrong is the natural result of our eagerness to be helpful and our 
lack of equipment to make our efforts scientifically sound. 

Herbart’s desire to base education on psychology was not immedi- 
ately realized for another reason than that mentioned a moment ago. 
There was no adequate science of psychology in 1831. Up to that 
time there had been very little more than speculation about the 
nature of the mind and even speculation had been biased by religious 
and philosophical preconceptions. To base education on a specula- 
tive psychology would be to adopt a false foundation. 

The history of education following the days of Herbart shows an 
interesting cleavage. The Herbartians of the pure type accepted 
and elaborated the practical pedagogical suggestions of their mas- 
ter, but did little or nothing with his psychology. They evolved and 
refined educational methodology, but made practically no effort to 
contribute to the science of the mind. Even the psychology of Her- 
bart is a side issue with the practical Herbartians. They wrote and 
in some instances continue to write as though the methods of educa- 
tion could be drawn out of the consciousness of the teacher. 

While the practical educator went his way professing allegiance 
to Herbart’s teachings but neglecting psychology, the students of 
psychology took up Herbart’s doctrine that the mind can be system- 
atically studied and scientifically described and began to develop an 
empirical science of the mind. It is very impressive for the student 
of intellectual history to note the way in which the great psychol- 
ogist Wundt acknowledges his indebtedness to Herbart again and 
again and to note at the same time that Wundt and his immediate 
followers frequently go out of their way to protest that psychology 
as a science must not be contaminated by any admixture of prac- 
tical educational considerations. Herbart is at once the father of 
modern scientific psychology and the father of modern reform in 
educational methods, but his fundamental contribution to the world’s 
thinking, the statement that education must be based on psychology, 
is only partially realized even in our own day. 

The occasion which calls us together to-day is one which makes it 
inappropriate that we follow the Herbartian school of practical edu- 
cators. We are concerned rather with the gradual evolution of 
empirical psychology to the point where it began to serve the purpose 
which Herbart had in mind. 

The decades immediately following Herbart’s effort to establish a 
mathematical psychology were devoted to the effort on the part of 
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investigators like Fechner to measure mental processes and relate 
them to happenings in the outside world. The movement in modern 
times which led educators to discuss measurement in school processes 
has its roots in the psycho-physical studies made during the middle 
of the last century. The contributions of Wundt and Cattell and 
the other students of Wundt to mental measurements are all based 
directly on Fechner’s methods of determining the relation of real 
differences to just perceptible differences and to Fechner’s method 
of determining the laws of mental processes by averaging the re- 
sults of a succession of measurements. 

The work of Fechner was pioneer work in the technique of scien- 
tific psychology. Fechner did not contribute to the applications of 
psychology. He had none of Herbart’s absorption in educational 
reforms. He had no affiliation with the school men who followed 
the other line of reform suggested by Herbart. The ways of 
school training and of psychology were far apart. ‘The modern con- 
vergence had not been achieved in Fechner’s day and was not easy 
to foresee. 

After Fechner came Wundt. He not only adopted all of Fechner’s 
methods but he also brought into psychology the fruitful ideas 
which he had acquired from physiology. He was, however, more 
than a follower of Fechner or a physiologist; he was an Herbartian. 
He strove to interpret mental life as a system of measurable and 
definable phenomena. It was Wundt who set up in Leipzig a psy- 
chological laboratory. It was Wundt who trained Stanley Hall, and 
Cattell, and Titchner, and Miinsterberg, and a host of others. 
Wundt and his followers carried psychology to the point where it 
became a safe basis for practical applications. What Herbart had 
lacked at the time that he made the recommendation that education 
base itself on science began to be supplied in the work of the 
Leipzig laboratory. 

At this point we are prepared for the historical fact that the 
two lines of Herbartian influence which had been distinct and even 
divergent began in the 80’s slowly to converge. The new conver- 
gence, too, takes place in a part of the world which Herbart knew 
only very remotely, the United States. 

The culture epochs theory, the five formal steps, the teachings of 
Jena came to America in the 80’s in the persons of De Gravno 
and the McMurrys. Through these men the practical pedagogical 
precepts of Herbart, refined by a half century of unpsychological but 
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highly energetic cultivation, were imported into a new world. The 
laboratory methods in psychology came to America at about the 
same time in the persons of Hall and Cattell. 

Both of these Herbartian movements profited greatly by their 
immigration. The pedagogical precepts came to a land where 
educational experimentation is hindered by no limitations imposed by 
governmental restriction or by social curb on individual enthusiasm. 
In Europe one has to go to a specially licenced center if one would 
see the culture epochs theory in operation. In the United States 


one is likely to find all varieties of reform under way anywhere. 


Herbartianism invaded even Massachusetts. It was accepted as a 
religion in Illinois and it spread over the prairies and across the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Herbartian psychology also profited from its new associations. 
What Wundt had done was supplemented in America by the contri- 
butions of William James. More psychological laboratories sprang 
up in a decade and a half in this country than there were universities 
in all Europe. 

It cannot be said that the two groups of descendants of Herbart 
recognized at once their common hereditary obligation to live at 
peace with one another. Indeed, there is some ground for the feel- 
ing that even in our day there is a tendency for pedagogical think- 
ing and psychological thinking to maintain a dignified aloofness. 
Perhaps it is a gain to stop now and then and reiterate what Herbart 
said about the necessity of a scientific background for educational 
reform. 

The 80’s saw psychology and educational methodology vigorously 
at work on American soil. There were other forces at work, too, 
during that decade. The onward sweep of American civilization 
was creating a wholly new demand for knowledges and skills. The 
American high school was emerging; the curriculum of the native 
American district school after being tried out in urban schools was 
expanding in order to meet the demands of a larger life; the demand 
for enrichment and improvement was heard in no uncertain terms. 

Under the conditions which we have reviewed it is easy to see 
how the idea that education must base itself on science once more 
began to ferment. The late 80’s and the early 90’s saw the beginnings 
of that movement which our generation has come to regard an over- 
hasty effort to fabricate a science of education out of raw material 
not adequately defined—the movement known as child study. 
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Our historical sketch will not be complete without a sincere ac. 
knowledgment of the high purpose which prompted the child study 
movement. It was, like Herbart’s earlier effort, a movement to 
substitute scientific reform for reform based purely on individual 
opinion. Child study did not succeed in completing the task which 
it undertook. Perhaps we ought to pause after this statement long 
enough to remark that it is not altogether unlikely that our descen- 
dants will say something of the same sort about us. Child study 
did, however, with all its shortcomings, create an attitude of inquiry 
which makes it easy to-day to demand of anyone who says anything 
about schools that he supply a reason for what he asserts. 

The decade of the 90’s was a decade of agitation. It was during 
this period that J. M. Rice went up and down the land writing about 
school systems. This was the period of great committees, of the 
Committee of Ten and the Committee of Fifteen. This was the 
decade of the discovery of adolescence and the institution of sweep- 
ing educational reforms under Charles W. Eliot and William Rainy 
Harper. This was the decade during which Dewey added to the 
psychological studies of education a plea for the recognition of 
society and for a renewal of the interest in ethics which Herbart 
had earlier advocated as the second basis of education. 

The decade of the 90’s was in an important sense of the word a 
period of experimentation in ways of dealing with educational prob- 
lems. It was a period of restlessness. It closed with that striking 
manifestation of genius, the measurement of school results in spell- 
ing and arithmetic by J. M. Rice. 

Up to this point I have maintained the attitude of one who re- 
views what he has read in books. I have adopted the style of the 
student of history. From this point on I shall venture, in keeping, 
I hope, with the spirit of your celebration to chronicle that which 
I have seen with my own eyes and heard with my own ears. 

It was in the middle of the decade of the 90’s to which I have 
just referred that Mr. Thorndike came on the academic stage and 
found matters arranged to receive the contributions which he was to 
make. He and I grew up as contemporaries in Middletown, Con- 
necticut, as students at Wesleyan University. Together we studied 
James under our teacher, Professor Armstrong. Under this same 
teacher we were introduced to some knowledge of the fact that in 
Germany there was a great stirring in the intellectual world produc- 
ing physiological and experimental psychology. 
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Then our paths diverged. Mr. Thorndike went to Harvard and 
in due time came under the spell of William James’s influence. Those 
of us who know the genial character of James from afar are always 
filled with envy of anyone who came into close contact with him. 1 
saw James a few times in his later years and listened to him in the 
spirit in which one now reads his letters. I remember once in the 
Adirondacks James with a company of us was sitting on the cottage 
porch watching the evening descend and I asked him what he thought 
was the prospect of developing a productive movement in educational 
psychology. ‘‘I think,” said James, “that there is about enough educa- 
tional psychology to last six weeks.’’ He did not add that that was 
the length of his Talks to Teachers, but I think it may safely be said 
that the generation which preceded Mr. Thorndike was at its limit 
of educational psychology in about that number of weeks. 

James taught Thorndike, I doubt not, some psychology, but he 
taught him more of something else. He taught him to have an inquir- 
ing mind. He taught him, too, that one must have facts if one is 
to be scientific. James passed on to his students the spirit of Agassiz 
who in early years had taught the young James the meaning and value 
of empirical thinking. James took a large personal interest in the 
young psychologist. He let Thorndike use his basement to carry 
on some experiments with chickens. This habit of introducing the 
subjects of your experiments into your own house took such firm hold 
that in later years when chickens and cats had been left behind and 
monkeys were brought to the fore, Thorndike’s friends used to find 
the monkeys in Thorndike’s own apartment. 

I look through Thorndike’s books at times and think I see the traces 
of the influence of that great leader in American life who adopted 
his student into intimate association. I find James absorbed in animal 
instincts and it seems to me that in this fact one gets a clue to the 
beginning of a later treatise on the “Original Nature of Man.” I 
read the experiment which led James to say that there is no improve- 
ment of the native power of retention and I find what seems to me 
the beginning of the later attack on formal discipline. I find other 
matters too. I sometimes tell my students that the reason why Thorn- 
dike does not include in his psychologies a chapter on language is that 
William James because of some curious blindness of human nature 
was never interested in the psychology of language. 

From Harvard and from association with James, Thorndike came 
to the laboratory of Cattell. Here he fell under the influence indi- 
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rectly of Galton and through Cattell’s own work was led to adopt 
statistical methods of inquiry into human nature. 

The rest of the personal story I dare say will be told by others 
more competent than I. My narrative brings us to the end of the 
nineteenth century with the Herbartian lines of pedagogy and psy- 
chology converging, with a science of psychology sufficiently matured 
to sustain, as Herbart’s psychology never could, a superstructure of 
applications. Into this period came the young psychologist trained by 
Armstrong and James and Cattell and equipped to contribute to the 
final realization of Herbart’s prophecy of an educational system based 
on science. 

The first decade of the present century was given over to the 
development and to the final establishment of the measurement move- 
ment in education. The stimulating example of Rice in suggesting 
tests led to an enormous productivity along the line of elaboration 
and standardization of school tests of various types. Thorndike’s 
handwriting scale and his other contributions to the measurement 
movement and to the theoretical refinement of quantitative methods 
are conspicuous examples of the productivity of this period. After 
a decade and a half of measurement came the war and its accom- 
panying measurements and classification of individuals. To all these 
scientific movements in psychology and education Thorndike’s con- 
tributions have been conspicuous. 

More than that, the work of the last quarter of a century has so 
changed the current of educational thinking and practice that it may 
safely be asserted that never again will any great educational move- 
ment take place without being subjected to the critical examination 
which scientific methods of study make possible. 

I sometimes feel that the very success of the last quarter of a 
century of applied psychology constitutes one of its most serious 
dangers. The methods which have proved successful in measuring 
school results and in measuring general intelligence have been taken 
over by industry and commerce. These methods have been adopted 
by persons whose critical acquaintance with them is so slight that their 
application has often been lacking in discrimination. There are people 
in our day who think of tests as mere routine rather than as instru- 
ments of scientific precision. 

It will doubtless require time to assimilate what has been produced 
in recent years. The task set by Herbart is not yet fully accomplished. 
We have a progressive education seeking a scientific foundation in 
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psychology and in ethics or social studies. We have a psychology 
which has developed its methods and results to the point where it is 
one of the conspicuous successes of the generation. What more 
remains to be done? 

There are, it seems to me, three movements which it is our duty 
to encourage at the inception of what we may call the second century 
of applied psychology. The first of these three movements is an 
extension of psychological analysis so as to secure a detailed descrip- 
tion of the methods of conscious adaptation. It is well that we should 
detect the failure or note the success of a pupil in addition, but our 
study will not be complete until we find out what varying procedures 
of mental effort explain our lists of failures and successes. Psychology 
can not rest on its achievements and it is an appropriate warning to 
the students who are being introduced to psychological studies to tell 
them that they must not be overwhelmed by the perfection of methods 
already worked out. It is the duty of each succeeding generation to 
improve the methods of study and interpretation which it received 
from its predecessors. I look forward to great advances in psychology 
which are to come from those analyses for which the present methods 
are the preparation. 

The second movement which I think we may safely encourage is 
one of extending psychology in the direction suggested by Herbart 
when he pointed out that school work must be based on ethics. By 
ethics Herbart meant the science of social relation. Dewey, too, has 
emphasized the fact that society as well as the individual must be 
thought of when we are planning courses of study. It appears on 
examination of the facts that the psychology of society is not the 
same as the psychology of the individual. Our psychology of the past 
century has not given much heed to this contrast. For example, we 
have been very much concerned to find out how well individuals add 
or read or spell. We have even gone so far as to compare with 
one another groups of individuals whom we average. What we have 
not asked is some such question as this: When society makes addi- 
tion a required subject in the school, what is the collective conscious- 
ness back of this demand? Why does society not demand with the 
same insistence that pupils learn to draw or sing? Drawing is a 
desirable individual improvement. Society’s reaction to individual 
improvement is, however, different from its reactions to social adap- 
tations such as are provided by the number system. 

I am always impressed as I view the schools with the fact that they 
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are the means by which social inheritances are handed on from 
generation to generation. The individual child comes into the circle 
of influence of the schools, lives in that circle for a time, and then goes 
out. What has social influence done to his original nature? Original 
nature, we are taught, changes through the learning process. Our 
new problem, it seems to me, is clearly indicated by that statement. 
The changes in individuals are in the direction of conformity to the 
demands of the group. We must understand the group and its instru- 
ments of self-maintenance as well as we understand the individual 
if we are to be completely scientific in our organization of education. 

This is a doctrine which I think it is very desirable to emphasize 
in these days of experimentation with the curriculum. I hope that 
the time will come when we may psychologize the curriculum as well 
as define its limits and its results by measuring individuals. 

I must not indulge too much in prophecy. The purpose of the 
foregoing paragraphs has been served if I have been able to show 
that psychology is not at the end of its work. As the last quarter 
of a century has established psychology of measurement, so the future 
must extend its operations into an explanation of social adaptations. 

The third movement which is now under way and which we must 
in some fashion accelerate if education is to profit by the achievements 
of psychology, is the practical movement of providing for a more 
adequate achievement in application. Psychology will not reconstruct 
education merely by accumulating facts. There are times when I come 
to the belief that we now know a great deal more about human nature 
and its laws than the schools know how to use. However that may 
be, I am quite sure that we have scientific methods which are not 
fully used in the critical evaluation of school operations. 

We are by no means as badly off as were the schools of three- 
quarters of a century ago when there was no commerce between the 
science of human nature and teaching. There are, however, even in 
our day vast unbridged spaces between school officers and psycholo- 
gists. The separation is even greater between the psychologist and 
parents and members of the board of education. In this latter case 
science often encounters the blind opposition which personal prejudice 
and vested interests have always exercised against the adoption of 
impersonal wisdom. How shall psychology apply itself effectively 
to the schools? Or putting the question in other terms who shall do 
this thing? 

At the present time and for some years past the psychologist has 
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been called on to produce truth and then carry it to a reluctant world 
and make a case for its adoption. The psychologist has been asked 
to act as manufacturer and salesman. Where the distribution end 
of the process has been turned over to others the goods have often 
been so mishandled as to destroy their value. If we may go back 
to Herbart once more, there are three elements in this situation: there 
is pedagogical method, there is science, and greater than these is the 
union of the two. 

I once heard an acute observer who visited Germany some years 
before the war make a comment which impressed me greatly. Ger- 
many, he said, more than any other nation has learned to use science. 
The individual German is no better than the individual of any other 
nation, but he is backed by knowledge which has been collected for 
him and in many instances put to use for him in a practical formula 
which it is very easy to adopt. 

This illustrates what I mean for education. We have yet to 
devise ways of using to the limit of their possibilities the psychological 
principles which we have. If the discoveries of our science go further, 
the case will grow worse unless we become more skillful in the use of 
what we acquire. 

I have gone beyond history and science in order to promote the 
cause which this occasion celebrates. I think there is often dis- 
couragement in the minds of younger workers in any science because 
it seems as though the pioneers had taken all the good land. The 
most impressive fact about intellectual life is that there has never 
been found a limit to the frontier of mental achievement. There 
is always new territory beyond. The century that is past and espe- 
cially the last twenty-five years have seen much that is new and highly 
important mastered and made a part of our educational organization. 
If we assimilate twenty-five years hence I am sure we shall have 
quite as productive a quarter of a century to look back upon as we 
have to-day, and I am equally sure that the outlook will stretch out 
ahead in equally inviting prospect. 
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THE NURSERY SCHOOL AS AN INTEGRAL 
PART OF EDUCATION * 


BY E. MAE RAYMOND 


Instructor in Kindergarten Education, Teachers College 


NE of the most interesting aspects of modern education in this 
country and abroad is the tendency to push systematic institu- 
tional care downward into the pre-kindergarten period. All sorts 
and conditions of protection are being instituted for these early years 
but the most significant and promising of all proposed measures is 
the Nursery School. Nursery schools are meeting many needs of 
children and adults in serving as laboratories for research in early 
child life and in providing the most practical field for parental and 
pre-parental training of adults. 

The present discussion of the nursery school as an integral part of 
education makes it necessary to clarify two assumptions implied by 
the topic. In the first place, there are almost as many types of 
nursery work going on in the various nursery schools as there are 
schools. In this report, an analysis of the work carried on in specific 
nurseries has furnished the basis for the evaluation of nursery edu- 
cation. This naturally qualifies all statements. Generalizations for 
all nurseries cannot be made until there is far more uniformity in 
point of view on the part of nursery teachers with regard to what 
they consider essentials: first, in environmental factors; second, in 
methods and the technique of teaching; and third, in the achievements 
that may be expected as the legitimate outcomes of nursery education. 

* This paper was presented in Washington, D. C., February 26, 1926, at the first annual Con- 
ference of Nursery Schools, of which Professor Patty S. Hill is national chairman. Among the 
leaders in nursery school education and research who contributed papers were the following: 

Miss Grace Caldwell, North Bennett St. Industrial School, Boston, Mass. 

Dean Anna Richardson, Home Economics Division, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, Educ. Sect’y, Amer. Assn. of University Women, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Helen T. Woolley, Assistant Director Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich., Director of 
Institute of Child Welfare Research, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Miss May Hill, Principal, Cleveland Kindergarten-Primary Training School. 

Miss Harriet M. Johnson, Bureau of Educational Experiments, New York City. 

Dr. Ruth Andrus, Director Child Guidance Clinic, Monmouth County Organization for Social 
Service, Red Bank, N. J. 


Professor Nellie Perkins, Professor of Child-Training, New York State College, Home Economics, 
Cornell University. 

Miss Abigail Eliot, Director, Ruggles Street Nursery School and Training Centre, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Arnold Gesell, Pre-School Education and Developmental Research, Director Psycho-Clinic, 
Yale University. 

Dr. Bird Baldwin, Pre-School Research Centre, University of Iowa. 
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In the second place, this topic presupposes that all of us have the 
same conception of education. For example, do we accept the cur- 
rent thought that education is that which produces a desirable change 
in thought, feeling, and action? If so, do we assent to the statement 
that the development of character and personality are therefore the 
important jobs in education? Or, again, since the protection and 
preservation of health is largely a matter of education, is provision for 
that one of the most important tasks of an institution of learning? I 
have the belief that any unbiased investigation of nursery schools of 
worthy standards would justify all of these claims. My approach to 
this subject grows out of an attempt to evaluate the nursery school in 
terms of what the public, here and now, concedes to be the task of 
education. 

The educational worth of any movement may always be justly 
estimated in terms of its contribution to objectives desirable for life 
needs as these are achieved through the acquirement of subject matter 
values. This has always been true and always will be true if “‘subject 
matter’’ is understood in its vital sense. We need to see the nursery 
school analyzed in this way, for there has been confusion in the minds 
of some. The nursery school furnishes a new setting in which to 
recognize learning situations and, in consequence, a new terminology, 
too, has sprung up designating the old as well as the new values it 
offers. But these values, though in actuality enriched and deepened 
because of the more vital experiences in which they are found, have 
sometimes failed to be discovered by a public not familiar with the 
type of nursery school organization or with its new terminology. 

Is it possible to think of the nursery school as an integral part 
of our educational system? Many would agree that the work being 
done in nursery schools may well be justified on the basis of children’s 
needs, needs which in the past have not been recognized as furnishing 
an educational problem for the schools. Now that the term educa- 
tion is coming to include all those influences which affect children’s 
welfare, we may hope for a more unprejudiced approach to the educa- 
tional claim of the nursery school. 

There are few teachers in elementary schools, high schools or col- 
leges, particularly those in administrative positions, who have looked 
at the practical aspects of this movement—its large budget and its 
proportionately small enrollment—who have had the courage or the 
vision to recognize in this nursery school period the beginning of that 
education for which the public holds itself responsible in all later 
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periods. Enrichment of life and continuity of growth are the rights 
of all children on all levels of maturity and at all stages, and these 
have seemed to be protected best through public concern and public 
funds. If education is growth, may not baby growth be as important 
as growth in childhood or in youth? 

The children of our public schools have had one avenue after 
another of public education opened up to them as the science of educa- 
tion has discovered for us the way in which training and education for 
physical, mental, emotional and social efficiency must take its direction. 

Does not the nursery school deserve from those who build our 
educational system that same serious consideration which other inno- 
vations have received,—that is, that its purpose be clearly understood, 
its problems carefully weighed, its means of meeting these approved, 
and its outcomes checked up in so far as experimentation shows results 
which can be evaluated? Such a consideration seems due the nursery 
school in order that some conclusion may be reached regarding its 
status and worth in a well balanced educational program. 

Our changing idea of education itself has had much to do with 
what constitutes a “‘well balanced educational program,” but each 
new movement has eventually found its place when it has proved its 
claim. So it will be with the nursery school if it deserves the merit 
of such a place. 

One wonders if the nursery school must pioneer through long 
years as the kindergarten did, awaiting final genuine recognition as 
the first of the grades representing our organized plan of education. 
To many, the place of the kindergarten has been so long defined as 
a part of the scheme of education that we may not recall the period 
of history during which it struggled for this recognition. 

It may scarcely seem possible that as recently as last year.in our 
department of Kindergarten-First Grade at Teachers College (with 
emphasis on the kindergarten in this instance) we needed to help 
several school administrators see that the general aim of kindergarten 
education and the objectives toward which it was directing growth 
were identical with those of all other levels of learning. They had 
seen it as a separate affair, filling a different need for the child. In 
other words, they had confused the ends, the goals toward which 
all education must strive, with the means, the provision of an 
environment and type of experience suited to the learning needs of 
the kindergarten child. Some of these superintendents learned for the 
first time that a child who was in kindergarten for two years was not 
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a repeater, but was progressing through a curriculum planned for 
his continuous growth just as truly as the child moving from the 
second grade to third. 

Part of this confusion regarding wnat the kindergarten is doing 
is doubtless because of poor kindergarten practice, in turn due to the 
fact that kindergarten education has but recently been measured by 
the standards of general education. One of the purposes of this meet- 
ing is, I believe, to set standards in the formative period of the 
nursery school movement to guard against the needless waste suf- 
fered by the earlier movement. 

If the nursery school is an integral part of education, then it too 
must show that the plan of a day, and of the days upon days that 
follow, leads just as truly as that of any other grade toward those 
goals of education which function at each level as a means of provid- 
ing for growth. The four goals or objectives which have become 
more or less a standard in elementary and secondary education are: 
first, fitness for physical efficiency; second, fitness for personal effi- 
ciency; third, fitness for social efficiency, and fourth, fitness for profit- 
able use of leisure. The nursery school must not only measure up 
to these objectives but must prove that the same subject matter 
values recognized elsewhere in curriculum planning, namely the arts 
and sciences in some form, are also in evidence. In other words, these 
subjects of study, the increasingly rich heritage that the school be- 
queaths to each generation, must be clearly discoverable in the 
nursery. 

No doubt it is difficult for all except teachers of young children to 
evaluate a day in a nursery in terms of these four objectives. It 
requires close observation to classify still further the bits of expe- 
riences of the two- and three-year-olds into subjects of study, although 
they really represent the child’s initial education in science, in art, in 
music, in industrial arts, in hygiene, and in the social sciences. 

There is scarcely time to justify by actual instances the fact that 
all of these beginnings do exist. There is some evidence in what I 
am going to present, and I believe there will be conclusive evidence 
from some of our research nurseries which will bear proof that the 
nursery child is learning through this period those things which should 
contribute to, and certainly do condition, his learning at a later period. 

Is nursery education contributing toward the first objective, the 
health of the child? If we think of a nursery which will not bring 
more than twenty children together because it deems a small enroll- 
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ment essential to the health needs of those children, of a nursery 
which provides proper medical inspection daily and before the child 
mingles with the group, which provides for sanitary care of clothing, 
of hygienic room conditions, may we not conclude that such a nursery 
is protecting the health of the child? If we think of a nursery that 
provides for meals three times a day in keeping with the needs of 
bodily growth, which provides for regular training in habits of food, 
elimination, sleep, exercise in out-of-door play, and for conditions 
guarding the mental health of the children engaged in these activities, 
may we not again conclude that such a nursery is directing growth 
toward the health objective? 

Later on, in the grades, a child studies health education or takes 
physical training as a subject of study which is a means toward this 
end. In nursery school our “study” takes another form—we achieve 
right food habits from learning to eat, through the daily eating of 
right food. The need for such learning is shown in some of the 
early records—in data on food that children would not eat. Some 
measure of such learning is gained as one observes the changed con- 
duct in food habits in the nursery and at home. 

Evaluating the nursery from the point of view of personal efficiency, 
we see it as a situation in which children are encouraged, even at 
twenty months of age, to attempt, and gradually to learn, to lace 
their own shoes, to hold themselves responsible in growing degrees 
for recognizing and assuming some care of their own wraps and other 
belongings, to make some effort to struggle into these wraps several 
times a day, to exercise those physical and emotional controls neces- 
sary for their own personal well-being and happiness. 

The nursery provides the conditions, and, more important, the 
time for meeting the practical problems of little children, consistently 
and with conscious steps in guidance on the part of the nursery teacher. 
As such it would seem to direct growth toward personal efficiency as 
habits, skills, and knowledge are gradually acquired. 

Opportunity for growth toward social efficiency is no less a problem 
in the nursery than at all later age levels. The nursery school has 
the fortunate opportunity of profiting by all that progressive educa- 
tional methods have contributed in the way of changing artificial 
school conditions into those truly identical with life outside. 

Play life in the well organized, but not highly organized, nursery 
demands very little in the way of social adjustments that the child 
would not be called upon to make in the average home. The greater 
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part of the day the child is free to spend in self-directed activities, 
but he is asked to adjust to a group situation in the matters of meal 
time and nap time. Conformance to group standards seems in these 
respects possible and profitable. In slightly more than three months’ 
observation in the nurseries of the Institute of Child Welfare Re- 
search, Teachers College, there is outstanding evidence of the growth 
in social controls. Early records show that most of the children were 
unable to share any materials; there was a general monopoly of 
toys even including all the duplicates; desire to possess overbalanced 
all discrimination as to the rights of another. Observation at the 
present time bears proof that there has been a steady growth in social 
adjustments due to these needs. Teachers are far less necessary now 
as a court of appeals, and some degree of group organization is becom- 
ing slowly, firmly rooted in the needs for such organization. 

It is even more difficult for the chance nursery school visitor to turn 
from an analysis of these simple activities as they contribute toward 
educational objectives and to view these same bits of experience in 
terms of subject matter. In what experiences does the nursery child 
engage, which lead him on to scientific interests? The nursery child, 
like the kindergarten child and like children of all ages where develop- 
ment is unhindered, observes, wonders, investigates, experiments and 
questions. We have found that in all this he profits and that his ques- 
tions are not idle. To give the answer truly worthy of the question 
and at the same time satisfying and meaningful to the child who has 
experienced but two or three years of living, is sometimes challenging 
to the teacher. 

Bits of experience must be made meaningful by an understanding 
teacher. The discovery of the sunlight, sometimes obscured by the 
cloud, sometimes not,—the sunlight coming through the nursery win- 
dow! How could it come through the window—through glass? Such 
was the topic of discussion of a group of three at luncheon the other 
day. Is the label of science inaccurate for such an experience? If 
it is science, do we not need to recognize it and have a teacher pre- 
pared to meet it on the level of the capacity of the child? 

We appropriate many of our waking hours in the nursery to out- 


‘of-door play. And there, even a New York roof top gives rare oppor- 


tunity for nature experience. Is it the beginning of the nature study 
we so highly prize in our curriculum in later grades? Do canaries 
and goldfish and water-play and growing things offer anything sug- 
gestive of scientific experiences? 
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It is probably less difficult to discover English than science in a 
nursery program. Sometimes it seems as though the opportunity for 
language development, for training in habits of correct speech, would 
in itself justify the nursery school. Growth in vocabulary, in power 
of expressing ideas, and in quality of tones is especially noticeable 
in the younger children and furnishes at the same time a fine measure 
for the standard of education essential in those adults from whom 
this learning in speech is so largely absorbed. 

The importance of checking up on the fourth objective—training 
for profitable use of leisure—would, I am sure, be agreed upon by 
all parents of two- and three-year-olds, probably not because they 
appreciate it as the beginning of this problem in later life but because 
it is a very real problem on its own level. In other words, the child of 
two or three is not quite equal to profitable employment of his time in 
the average home situation without the supervision of someone more 
mature. What bearing has this on education? In a recent lecture 
Dr. Thorndike mentioned a fact that explains vividly the importance 
of the use of leisure as a general objective of education. He stated 
that the average individual has a thousand more hours of leisure time 
each year than those of two generations ago. Does this not indicate 
the need for definitely dealing with this problem on every level if 
life’s most satisfying experiences are to come to our generation and 
to those that follow as a result of our leisure—the latest gift of 
civilization ? 

High school parents and teachers would have little difficulty in 
agreeing that the adolescent’s use of leisure is of very real significance 
in its effect upon his further education. So it is in the nursery. Self- 
resourcefulness is a trait important even at this baby age. The child 
who is utterly dependent upon the attention of the adult, as many are 
when they first enter the nursery, and who is later able to launch 
his own activities along worthwhile lines, even though it be evidenced 
in the simple experience of adjustment to the departure of a parent 
and the selection of a toy for active, contented play, has taken the 
first step toward best use of leisure time. 

In later life it is the satisfyingness, the completeness, of our re- 
sponse to music, art, literature, or to any avocational pursuit lifted 
above the plane of routine, which constitutes our equipment for 
profitable use of leisure. The radio is a good example of some such 
claim on the youth and men of this age. Experimentation, the dis 
covery of possibilities, checking working factors with results—such 
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is the appeal of the radio to many, and we call this profitable use of 
leisure! Are there beginnings of this in the nursery which should be 
recognized? Does the rich environment and the conscious guidance 
in the nursery school make it possible for these little individuals to 
develop habits and attitudes which allow them to enjoy life more 
fully at this period? In consequence do they later take with them 
to the kindergarten more of an equipment for entering into certain 
desirable experiences than kindergartners thus far have found char- 
acteristic of any new group coming direct from the home? 

The whole art of teaching, subtle enough in kindergarten but more 
subtle still in the nursery, is bound up in adequate direction of growth 
toward the end of efficiency for leisure, now and later. It means 
providing the right situation—it means alertness in observation in 
noting the child’s response to literature, art, music, science and the 
like, not in the imposed story, dramatization, music or game period, 
for which there is almost no legitimate place in the nursery; but 
observation and recognition of those initial responses in these things 
which furnish the basis for the next step. And what is the next step, 
and the next, which finally brings about groupings of individuals with 
common interests, situations in which we more easily recognize social 
organization held together by something vital and real? There is 
much food for thought in all of this. We realize how many courses 
of study we need as background to enable us to realize fully what our 
responsibility is in the nursery if we meet these curriculum problems. 
Even so, there can surely be small doubt that the beginnings of all 
subjects of study are found in the nursery. 

Such is an evaluation of the nursery school in terms of educational 
objectives as these are reached through experiences which would at 
a later period crystallize into subjects of study. Can we give recogni- 
tion to the nursery school as an integral part of education? 

There is little to be gained by forcing reforms into public educa- 
tion before the machinery and conditions are right for the results 
which are absolutely dependent upon these two things. But there is 
a very great need for the public to recognize the trend into which a 
new movement is carrying us and to map out a program for coépera- 
tive guidance which will bring about its final entrance into the régime 
of pulic education with the least possible strain of adjustment. 

The nursery school movement has had one handicap which is prob- 
ably responsible for the conservative interest of public school adminis- 
trators—it brings in a group of children which automatically extends 
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the age range of public education two years longer. This of course 
means a tremendous cost. Its only justification would be the belief 
that there would be a saving of something which could be weighed 
in the balance with that cost and at least enable the public to see that 
cost item with a new sense of value. Does our curriculum analysis 
open up this new sense of values? 

At present it is admittedly true in general that while our boards 
of education are quite willing to give weighty consideration to all inno. 
vations for the welfare of the child within the school age limits, they 
and the public whom they represent are aghast when asked to consider 
the problem of educating the child of two and three years of age. One 
wonders why the public which so keenly appreciates the responsibility 
of assuming the education of the child from kindergarten through 
high school can disregard the nursery age! Why wait patiently before 
assuming this responsibility for the arrival of the fourth, sometimes 
the fifth birthday of the child, in order that he may be the complete 
victim of mere chance beginnings in all those fundamental things 
' which affect life ever after? 

Surely the child of two and three years of age has the right to 
the best education that can be provided. Unfortunately, scientific 
investigation of what is going on during this educable period has 
proved that the children of all the people—not alone the child of 
the slums, the child of foreign parentage, the orphan—suffer the 
consequences of home training inadequate for the educational needs 
of the nursery period. Does it not then become a problem of general 
education? Is not the nursery school the beginning grade? 

If the facts about nursery school procedure convince us of the 
opportunity and value it offers to the child educationally, and if we 
are also convinced that the child of nursery age at home is not getting 
the opportunity in the way of educational training from which he 
. can profit to the maximum of his capacity, it must follow that, as 
educators, we are bound to give the nursery school our support or 
else create a better institution. 

The findings from research in physical and mental health have 
already made it necessary for us to face and use facts. Proper 
environmental conditions meeting the needs of the growing mind, of 
training emotional controls, of social development, of physical growth 
for the individual, can probably be ignored with less risk at any 
other period, excepting infancy, than the one with which we deal. 

It would seem that we must recognize the nursery as an integral 
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part of education and that when that step is taken a new responsibility 
devolves upon us. What better adjustments are now possible because 
the nursery school has an even more direct contact with the home 
than the kindergarten ever had? There are actual common prob- 
lems in the home and the nursery school. There is something very 
concrete and very fundamental in the eating and sleeping program of 
a nursery which both mothers and nursery teachers hold in common. 
The nursery teacher has to take the consequence of poor habits 
whether it be the fault of the school or of the home, and so does 
the mother. Codperation between the two is essential if the child’s 
education proceeds. 

In the same way there is need for both kindergarten and nursery 
programs to be modified and adjusted if the worth of the nursery 
movement is ever to be realized in the whole scheme of education. 
This need is immediate, but the outlook is not discouraging. For- 
tunately for the nursery child his education bids fair to be a continuous 
process, since standards for the nursery teacher who is to guide this 
education already demand definite knowledge of the developmental 
aspects that characterize the next stage of growth as well as those 
which enable her to help the child utilize to the fullest extent his 
present capacities. 

Teacher training institutions have a new responsibility. The Early 
Elementary grouping—the unified kindergarten, first and second 
grade training—which has accomplished so much will lose nothing, but 
profit much by assuming its full responsibility toward the nursery 
school movement, as the foundation of our educational system. 
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COLLEGE COURSES FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS* 


BY JAMES F. HOSIC 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


S a means of learning what courses specifically for principals of 
elementary schools are at present offered in the colleges and 
universities of the United States, a‘letter was addressed to each head 
of a department of education listed in the Educational Directory of 
the Bureau of Education for 1925, asking for the regular and sum- 
mer announcements of the department and an explanation of policy. 
One hundred and eighty-five responses were made to this letter. 
In most cases the correspondent sent both printed matter and an 
explanatory statement. The facts here set forth were gleaned from 
these two sources. 

It appears that twenty-seven of the institutions from which replies 
were received offered courses in the summer session of 1925 or in 
the college year of 1925-1926 specifically for persons whose chief 
interest was in the work of the elementary school principal. Eighteen 
offered such courses in the summer session; fifteen scheduled such 
courses in the late afternoon or on Saturday morning, primarily for 
part-time students—teachers and principals in service; and six in- 
cluded such courses in their offerings for students in residence. Only 
one institution appears to have offered courses for all three types 
of students—summer session, part-time, and regular. 

The courses in education in American colleges and universities 
are planned for the most part for prospective high school teachers. 
They include, on the one hand, general courses in the history of 
education, principles of education, and educational psychology, and, 
on the other hand, courses in the technique of teaching, supplemented 
by courses in the teaching of various high-school subjects. The lat- 
ter are commonly given by members of the departments concerned. 
For example, the course in the teaching of English is given by one of 
the professors of English. 

The larger universities, however, almost universally provide in- 


* A paper read before the National Society of College Teachers of Education in Washington, 
D. C., February 22, 1926. 
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struction in administration and supervision, but this instruction is not 
generally differentiated as between students whose interest is in the 
superintendency and other students. This statement is much more 
generally true in regard to administration than in regard to super- 
vision. In other words, prospective principals are invited to pursue 
general courses in administration rather than courses centering in 
their special work. Courses in supervision, however, tend to be 
general also. In fact, opinion is divided as to whether courses de- 
signed particularly for students with special interests are more profit- 
able than general courses. 

Turning now to the question, what universities are giving courses 
for elementary school principals, we find that with few exceptions 
they are located in large cities. Of the twenty-seven referred to as 
giving courses specifically for principals, ten are state universities, 
two are municipal universities, and the remaining fifteen are, with 
a few exceptions, large, privately endowed universities. Clearly, 
supply and demand control in this situation as elsewhere. Most 
courses at present are for principals in service, and such courses can 
be given only in those institutions which are readily accessible to 
a considerable number of principals. Only the largest schools of edu- 
cation, moreover, can afford a staff adequate to the manning of a 
large number of specialized courses. 

Of what do the courses now given consist? The data are not now 
available for the formulation of an adequate answer to this ques- 
tion. Certain topics recur in the printed announcements of the 
schools of education, but there is no assurance that these topics 
cover the work done. They are not usually actual outlines of courses 
but merely advertisements of the kind of thing the student may 
expect. 

In general the courses given fall under two main heads—admin- 
istration and supervision. ‘The first refers to the organization and 
management of the school; the second, to the oversight and direction 
of its classroom activities. Certain other duties of the principal 
sometimes receive attention but are distinctly subordinated. These 
include the supervision of extra-classroom activities and the enlisting 
of the codperation of the community. Generally some reference is 
made to the professional relations of the principal and to the methods 
by which his continued growth may be assured. Standards of effi- 
ciency in the office are only just beginning to be worked out. 

The most elaborate printed statement of the topics to be covered 
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in a series of courses for elementary school principals runs as follows: 


Winter Session: (a2) The principalship as a profession; functions of the 
principal; (4) the principal as an organizer: selection, placement, and 
orientation of teachers, care of new teachers; classification, promotion, at- 
tendance, discipline, and health of pupils; schedules, platoon and other 
types of organization of the program; the assembly, library, playground, 
lunchroom, clubs, gardening, school bank and school paper; conditions 
favorable to good teaching; (c) the principal as an administrator: care 
of the plant; relations with janitor and other employees; office economy; 
reports and supplies; relations to superior officers. 

Spring Session: (d) The principal as a supervisor of teaching: nature and 
functions of supervision as contrasted with business management, present 
status and tendencies, relation to special supervisors; agencies of super- 
vision; courses of study; judgment of teaching—necessity, technique, bases 
in principles of method, contrast with rating of teachers; technique of 
improvement of teaching—visitation and conferences, meetings and discus- 
sions, demonstration and observation, exhibits, reading and study, examina- 
tions and tests, evaluation of marking system, investigation and direction 
of study habits of pupils, reports to parents, lectures, reviews of current 
literature, professional library, codperation with training schools and sum- 
mer schools; attitude of supervisor and criteria of success; (e¢) the prin- 
cipal as a community leader: relation to parent-teachers’ association, special 
days, evening meetings, publicity and support. 


This course as a whole is called ‘““The Work of the Elementary 


School Principal.” 


Another example, confined mainly to administrative phases, is as 


follows: 


Arm oF Course: 
To present the various important problems that confront the adminis- 


trator of a city school. 


CoNTENT OF CourRSE: 
I. The material equipment of the school. Related problems of light- 
ing, heating, ventilation and sanitation. 
II. The organization of the school. 
a. Principal and assistant: theory and methods of supervision. 
b. Teacher: assignment, organization of work, method of evalua- 
tion of work. 
c. Pupil: grading and classification according to characteristics and 
accomplishments. Scales of measurement. 
d. Current problems. 
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III. The teaching process. 

a. The curriculum; maximum and minimum courses of study. 

b. Technique of study and instruction. 

c. Evaluation of teaching and of abilities in terms of scales or 
standard tests. 

1V. The problem of control. 

a. Problems of school administration, such as the accommodation of 
pupils, the grading of pupils, the distribution of pupils within 
the district, the adjustment of the course of study to meet local 
needs, types of school organization below the high school, and 
similar matters relating to the efficient and economical adminis- 
tration of elementary schools. 

b. Problems of school supervision, such as the relation of district 
superintendent to the principal, the assistant, the teacher, and 
the parent; evaluation of work in terms of physical equipment, 
maintenance, management, course of study, instructional results; 
specific methods to insure standardization of effort and achieve- 
ment. 


These offerings are undoubtedly subject to modification in the 
light of investigation. No one yet knows as accurately as he needs 
to know just what duties principals actually perform, much less what 
duties they should perform. There are, moreover, principals and 
principals and principals. Many principals teach all or a large por- 
tion of the time. Some supervise the teaching in relatively small 
schools of eight grades or of six grades. A few have charge of two 
or three schools. In Detroit certain principals act as district super- 
visors, having oversight of twelve or more schools. In small towns 
and in outlying districts of large towns one person frequently has 
charge of the work in both grades and high school. The majority 
of principals have no assistance. Some have clerks or assistants or 
both. Obviously there is no such thing as the elementary school 
principalship but a function varying with varying situations. This 
fact must surely be taken into account in the laying out of col- 
lege courses. 

There is, besides, the distinction between theory and practice. 
The main facts as to the conditions and problems of the principal 
may be gathered, organized, and presented for mastery. Actual 
skill in management is much more elusive. It demands a certain 
temperament and comes from particular types of experience. Pre- 
cisely the same difficulty arises in this connection that appears in the 
training of teachers. Theory alone does not function. Tests of 
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personal fitness for the office of principal will no doubt in time be 
devised. Systematic apprenticeship has already appeared. The 
plans of work in some of the universities tend to the distinctly prac- 
tical. Coming so late as they do, there seems to be no reason why 
courses for principals should anywhere be merely academic. 

Nor should they be narrow. One school of education catalogue 
declares that they should be “numerous and diverse.” This cata- 
logue outlines a sequence of courses intended for undergraduates and 
graduates, totaling over thirty semester hours: These are all in the 
field of education as such. The question may fairly be raised as 
to whether persons in training for the principalship should not 
give more attention to background courses in subject matter than 
the scheme just referred to would seem to contemplate. A prin- 
cipal, in addition to being a person with thorough professional prep- 
aration, should be a person of genuine culture and broad sympathies. 
Courses in the technique of education should be so arranged as to 
leave plenty of time for collegiate work of distinctly cultural nature. 

This aspect of the matter will be greatly influenced by state re- 
quirements for certification. A few states, notably California and 
Indiana, have recently enacted legislation by means of which the 
status of elementary school principals is more precisely defined and 
certificates for the office are demanded. Already, leading colleges 
in each of these states have announced that they offer courses 
to satisfy the new state requirements; hence it is perfectly clear that 
legislation will in all probability prove a powerful factor in determin- 
ing both what courses shall be offered and what their general pur- 
pose and content shall be. 

Turning first to the California regulations, we find that an elemen- 
tary school principal in the state must hold both a basic and a special 
certificate. These imply that the applicant must have satisfactorily 
completed a two-year normal school course or its equivalent, plus 
fifteen hours of work in general collegiate subjects, plus fifteen 
semester hours of college work in school administration. The can- 
didate must have had not less than seventeen months of successful 
teaching experience. Stated in other words, the requirements in 
addition to experience in teaching are that the candidate for a certifi- 
cate of administration in elementary education must have had at 
least three years of schooling beyond the high school, a full year of 
which must be devoted to professional courses in education, half of 
these in administration. 
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What is meant by courses in administration will be clearer if a 
list of the titles of the courses recommended is examined. Ten hours 
must be taken in School Administration and Supervision, Growth 
and Development of the Child, Philosophy of Education, Educational 
Tests and Measurements, and History of Education in the United 
States. Five additional hours are to be selected from courses on 
The Work of the Elementary School Principal, The Administration 
of a High School or of a Junior High School, The Organization 
and Supervision of Elementary Education, The Organization and 
Administration of Vocational Education, The Supervision of Instruc- 
tion, Statistical Methods, School Surveys, Rural Education, The 
Elementary School Curriculum, The High School Curriculum, State 
and County School Administration, City School Administration, 
Schoolhouse Hygiene and Construction, Methods in Mental Diag- 
nosis. The basic elementary school certificate is granted also to those 
who have the Bachelor’s degree, providing their course included 
eighteen semester hours of work in education. The elementary 
school principal’s certificate requires fifteen additional hours in school 
administration. 

The new certification law in Indiana provides for three grades of 
certificates for elementary school principals. The candidate must 
hold or be qualified to hold the highest grade of elementary school 
teacher’s certificate. This implies two years of work such as may be 
had in a normal school or school of education. Applicants for an 
elementary school principal’s license, first grade, must in addition 
be a graduate of a standard college or four-year normal school and 
have had three years of successful experience as principal, supervisor, 
or teacher within ten years preceding. In addition to these require- 
ments, the applicant must have completed one year of graduate 
work in a standard university, specializing in elementary school ad- 
ministration and supervision. Eighteen semester hours of specializa- 
tion are required in the University of Indiana and these must al- 
ways include a course called ‘““The Administration of an Elementary 
School.” The list of courses recommended is similar to that al- 
ready given in connection with the California law. The reader notes, 
however, such additions as Comparative Education, School Grounds, 
Houses, and Equipment, School Budgets and Accounting, and School 
Records and Reports. 

The second grade certificate in Indiana requires that the applicant 
shall be a college graduate, and have taken sixteen hours of work in 
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administration, while the third grade certificate calls for three years 
of college work, with thirteen hours of administration. The chief 
differences between the different grades of certificates are in the 
amount of experience required and the amount of general collegiate 
preparation. The third grade at present qualifies the holder to be 
principal of any sort of elementary school in Indiana. 

The rapid development of a movement to require special certifi- 
cates of applicants for positions as elementary school principals may 
safely be prophesied. Some of the large cities have required the 
Bachelor’s degree, or its equivalent, and the passing of a special 
examination on the principalship for several years. A growing 
literature of the subject is now in evidence. The national associa- 
tion of elementary school principals has appointed a committee on 
qualifications and preparation for the principalship. At least one 
large city has established a single salary schedule for principals and 
another appears about to do so. 

All signs point to a rapid evolution of professional instruction 
and training in this field. Definite efforts should be made to build 
safe and strong the scientific foundations upon which the super- 
structure may rest. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL ORIGINS IN 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


BY EDWARD H. REISNER 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


T will be accepted with little demurring that during the last fif- 
teen years the methods of exact quantitative description and 
analysis have dominated the graduate study of education in this coun- 
try. In many separate fields there have been created imposing bodies 
of technique as the result of applying statistical and measuring instru- 
ments, and anyone would indeed be unappreciative who could not 
see that the scientific attitude has resulted in a great increase in our 
knowledge of the facts of education and in a much more usable and 
authoritative statement of the bearings of those facts. Let us ac- 
knowledge without reserve that the whole enterprise of education has 
been made vastly more intelligible and brought under much closer 
control by the methods of the laboratory worker and the statistician. 
The period which has witnessed the development of scientific 
method as applied to the study of education has seen a great decline 
in the relative position of historical study as a factor in the pro- 
fessional training of teachers and supervisors. With the causes of 
that decline we are not here primarily concerned, nor are we attempt- 
ing a blanket vindication of the History of Education. This paper 
brings up for consideration the conditions which historical studies of 
education must meet if they are to be professionally useful. It fur- 
ther attempts to describe the way in which historical data and the 
experience which is built up through historical studies may enter into 
and improve professional efficiency. It concludes with a description 
and illustration of types of historical course which may have place 
in a graduate school of education. 

The only reason for supporting historical studies of education in a 
professional school must be found in the fact that they contribute 
substantially to the professional equipment of the students. If his- 
torical studies can offer something toward producing a better class- 
room teacher, or supervisor, or school superintendent, or professor 
of education, they deserve to be maintained and fostered. If they 
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cannot make such a contribution, they should give place to some 
form of study that does. 

One might, as has been done, try to make out a case for historical 
studies on the ground that they aid in developing a vague quantity 
known as “professional mindedness,’ whatever that may be; but 
even if that contention could be supported, the point won would not 
be very significant. If historical studies are not of the first impor- 
tance in developing professional thinking, on a level with the courses 
offered in educational psychology, educational administration, sec- 
ondary education, and the like, there would be grave doubt as to 
whether they should have place in a professional program of studies. 
If historical studies cannot be advocated as notably useful in the school 
of education, they are not to be supported at all. 

In the first place, it deserves emphatically to be said that there 
is no such thing as the History of Education. There is a historical 
method of study; there are historical facts which are to be used; 
but to speak as if there were a field of subject matter clearly recog- 
nized which is the History of Education is not only an error, but 
an error of capital importance in explaining the present low state of 
that subject in professional esteem. Not infrequently the materials 
of historical study have in the past been too inflexible; they have been 
too much the object of drill memorizing; they have far too frequently 
reflected the absence, in the mind of the instructor, of any purpose 
whatsoever, let alone a professional purpose. In many cases either 
the work has been mechanically done on the part of student and 
teacher alike, or the teacher’s interests have been so highly indi- 
vidualized that he did not succeed in making a contact with his 
professional student group. 

On the contrary, if they are to be fruitful, it is as much incumbent 
upon the teacher of historical studies as it is upon the teacher of any 
other subject, that he have in mind a definite objective. He must 
have in mind the experience pattern which is to be developed in the 
mind of the student. He must be using the materials of instruction 
in such a way that they will eventuate in habits of thought and in 
the possession of data useful for professional thinking on the part 
of the student. To that end it is essential that the instructor have a 
grasp of his subject which allows him some freedom and which goes 
far beyond the mastery of a battery of facts. He must be a creative 
artist in his methods, using the facts of the past as the raw material 
of his work. He must himself be thinking and causing others to 
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think. Moreover, if he may hope to carry his professional group 
with him, he must be thinking in terms of current problems and 
conditioning his selection of data upon interests which his fellow- 
students may recognize as their own, or which they may be made 
to recognize as their own. Not only must there be a selection of 
materials out of the infinite storehouse of the past made consciously 
by the instructor with reference to the development of intelligent 
judgment on the part of the student, but there must also be a selection 
of those materials with reference to certain problems which are live 
and essentially of the present. 

A good selection of historical materials to be used in the pro- 
fessional school almost inevitably leads the instructor into considera- 
tion of origins—origins of political, economic, and social institutions 
which aftect education, origins of different kinds of school and forms 
of educational administration, origins of curricular material, origins 
of educational practices and objectives, and so on through the entire 
range of interests which may legitimately be considered as important 
to the perspective, skill, and good judgment of the teacher or educa- 
tional officer. It might help us in our thinking about the professional 
uses of historical studies if, for the rather mechanical name, History of 
Education, with all the connotations which that name at present 
carries with it, we might substitute the less formal designation of 
educational origins. 

At this point it seems desirable to introduce a consideration which 
may at first seem to be a digression from the trend of the discussion, 
although the apparent digression is not a real one, but rather a logical 
extension of the position taken above. When one attempts to take 
account of origins which are of significance to the American educator 
of the present, one finds himself concerned with developments which 
are common to all of Western society. Our cultural life is of a piece 
with the rest of Western culture. The origins which interest us ran 
out their earlier stages in Europe, and the full development of his- 
toric trends makes it necessary for the student to consult contemporary 
developments in Europe, and, latterly, of still other nations and races 
than the European. The great social forces which have operated in 
our educational development have, in different degrees and at different 
times, been operating and are at present operating in other lands. 
Accordingly, the treatment of origins very logically leads to more 
exact consideration of comparative education. The difficulty of keep- 
ing the two types of study apart and the utility of considering them 
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together as far as their professional uses are concerned make it seem 
desirable to join them here as the study of educational origins and “ 
comparative practice. Since the writer’s contact with this large field “ 
is mainly from the side of historical studies, he will draw his illus. | ™ 
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trations and continue his discussion largely from that standpoint. ° 

0 

HOW HISTORICAL STUDIES MAY CONTRIBUTE TO PROFESSIONAL 01 
THINKING 


In support of the proposition that historical studies are justifiable | * 
only if they contribute to professional thinking about the problems N 
of education, it seems desirable to give concrete illustration of the a 
materials to be selected for that purpose and to consider the way in 
which those materials may be expected to operate. 

Let us begin with a consideration which is not a single problem, 


but a veritable nest of problems, namely, the process of socializing . 
the individual as a citizen-member of a national democratic state. , 
This process is so complicated that it is next to impossible to see it . 


whole at any one time. Our handling of it is likely to be fragmentary, 
prejudiced, or theoretical, or all three at once. We need to have it 
magnified and thrown on the screen before our eyes and kept there 
while certain aspects of it take form and definiteness. We need to 
be allowed to observe how certain educational policies have worked 
out in other times and places. We need to see the interrelation of 
various other institutional factors with the more specific operations 
of the school. We need to see the quantities which are involved in } 
this process of socialization through observing the detailed objectives | 
and results of certain forms of school, of different methods of in- 
struction, of various curricula, and of various systems of administra- 
tion, in other times than the present and in other lands than our own. 

The historical study of the educational developments of the last 
century and a half in the Western World is a slow-motion film entitled 
“Educating the Citizen-Member of the National State.” From the 
beginning of the French Revolution, with its fateful break with the 
old order and its prophecy of better things, we are at once in touch 
with the unfolding drama. In the debates among law-makers of that 
time, in the bills proposed for passage, and in the laws that went into 
operation, we can recognize practically all of the major problems 
which persist into the present day. Such considerations, to mention 
only a few, as universal education, grades of education, patriotic } 
instruction, the foreign language difficulty, the right of private schools 
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to exist, freedom of teaching, and each of these with reference to the 
complex conditions of social life, present themselves for action. We 
may then follow the fortunes of France through the succession of 
governments which have filled the last century and a quarter and 
observe how different political and social ideals have affected attitudes 
on matters of educational policy and administration. 

Turning to Prussia at the time of the Treaty of Tilsit (1807), 
when that country was crushed under the military domination of 
Napoleon, we see the potency of the nationalistic feeling to bring 
about social and economic reform, to invigorate a broken people into 
a successful uprising against their conqueror, and to put in operation 
a system of national education which played a large part in creating 
a new Prussia and in shaping a new and powerful civilization. We 
see at that same early period the clash of a democratic ideal with 
conservative institutions and habits and the emergence of a type of 
social control which was the persistent enemy of democracy. 

England in the last century and a half presents us with a picture 
of a society which contrasts sharply with France and Prussia in its 
modes of social control and in its conception both of the matter and 
the administration of education and gives an admirable opportunity 
of observing the tremendous reorganization of Western life and 
education which is the consequefice of the industrial revolution. 

Turning to our own country, we are led to see the nature of our 
society and our government at the beginning of the federal era with 
its corollaries of educational needs and provision. We witness the 
decline of aristocratic institutions among us in the face of easy eco- 
nomic circumstances arising primarily from the abundance of cheap 
land on the frontier. We see the divergence of American life and 
institutions from those of the Old World and the coming of the 
American type of democracy, which has exercised controlling power, 
for both good and ill, upon all our institutions including education. 
And, finally, we see the United States forced into recognition of its 
place in an international world and compelled to face the educational 
problems which relate at one and the same time to the necessity for 
national strength and unity and to the desirability of codperative 
international relationship. 

There is hardly a theme of importance in the current theory or 
practice of education which is not related to or dependent upon the 
actuality and the theory of the democratic national state. These 
themes are illustrated time and time again in the practical solutions 
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arrived at by our own nation and other nations in the history of the 
last century and a half, or in the solutions advanced by proponents of 
other viewpoints which have failed of acceptance. To know and 
appreciate the quantities thus involved in an educational adjustment; 
to know those quantities concretely; to be able to bring to bear upon 
the statement and the solution of our own educational problems the 
factors thus observed; to be familiar with the causes and the effects 
of given practices and policies in earlier times and in other lands 
—these are some of the advantages for the improvement of pro. 
fessional judgment that may presumably be secured from the his- 
torical study of national education in the modern world. 

The question is bound to be raised as to just how the knowledge 
thus gained of educational policies, practices, and themes operates for 
the improvement of professional thinking. The answer is simple 
enough. It operates exactly as does information and available expe- 
rience in any other field where judgment is called for. When a prob- 
lematic situation arises before us, successful issue depends upon the 
adequacy of our past experience to suggest a way out. In the 
absence of related experience, the only recourse is to trial and error 
effort. The person rich in experience of a given field is fertile in the 
proposal of expedients in the solution of difficulties which arise in 
that field. Of course, knowledge does not insure sound judgment; 
but sound judgment proceeds out of knowledge. Opinion based on 
limited experience or on prepossessions is extremely likely to be faulty, 
or, if sound, owes much to chance. Other things being equal, the 
person who has much knowledge is in a better position to think cor- 
rectly and constructively than the one who has little. 

Thinking in connection with the problems of education follows the 
same rule as thinking in general. Without leads, it does not proceed 
at all. Its fruitfulness is dependent upon the adequacy of related ex- 
perience. Historical studies of the right sort are important for edu- 
cational thinking because they present and multiply experience ger- 
mane to the solution of current problems. In the case of almost any 
important factor of current educational readjustment, we may be 
practically certain that it will have recurred many times in the last 
century and a half, in varying social and political settings, and with 
varying psychological accompaniments. To know those occasions, to 
understand varying practice, to see the practical results of different 
solutions, is to build up an experience related to that factor which 
makes judgment upon it more likely to be sound and adequate. 
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It must be understood that the pattern of thinking which is involved 
in historical study is not quantitative nor mathematically exact. Cer- 
tainly there is no hope of finding in some past situation the exact solu- 
tion of a current problem. Rather may historical study operate in 
establishing for us certain standards of comparison and in providing 
data which are important for thinking in a given situation. It may 
operate through making us aware of otherwise undiscovered quan- 
tities which need to be considered in the ultimate solution of a prob- 
lem. It may operate against narrowness and cocksureness. It may 
expand the outlook of provincialism and prejudice. It may provide 
safeguards against dangers that arise from excessive dependence 
upon the statistical method and from the over-zealous search for 
immediate ends. It may operate to give concreteness and balance to 
theoretical speculation, which is otherwise too readily given its head. 
In other words, the study of educational origins and comparative 
practice may and should serve as a means of broadening the student 
through introducing him to a wide range of new considerations. It 
should be useful to him—even indispensable to him—because it 
greatly increases his store of usable suggestions, or trial judgments, 
upon which his educational thinking must depend. 

At present many graduate students in education complete their 
work for the highest academic degree with almost no outlook over 
the development of institutional life in the Western World, with little 
appreciation of what education has been at various stages of national 
development, and with little knowledge of how education has fitted 
into institutional needs. They know little of the way in which social 
and political forces are related to the fundamental postulates upon 
which education in a modern society is based. More particularly are 
they ignorant of the way in which the social, economic, and political 
forces which differentiate the United States from other nations have 
influenced the evolution of those educational values, objectives, and 
systems of administration which represent the divergence of our 
practice and philosophy of education from those of other lands. How 
often do we not experience the case of the graduate student who for 
purposes of a dissertation has beaten up a pint of fact into a barrel 
of statistics and who comes up to his final oral examination in defense 
of that dissertation with no historical or comparative perspective 
whatever? Within a narrow field he had applied a technique which 
for the most part he finds ready made for his use, while at the very 
margin of his special interest he is surrounded by a Chinese wall of 
ignorance. Against such a condition it is urged that the use of the 
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right sort of historical and comparative studies would be of clear 
advantage. 


KINDS OF COURSES 


Up to this point we have been mainly concerned with illustrating 
the selection of material of the history of education and with trying 
to show how the data of history may be expected to prove advan- 
tageous in the professional thinking of students of education. It 
seems necessary now to say something about the organization of his- 
torical material into courses. There seem to be at least three kinds 
of historical courses for which a place may well be found in the school 
of education: (1) The general survey course; (2) the course organ- 
ized for a particular professional group and designed to serve a more 
specific professional purpose; and (3) the research course. 

Ordinarily, survey courses in the history of education have operated 
on the principle of old-time medical prescriptions, which included al- 
most the entire pharmacopeia with the thought that if one ingredient 
did not suit the case some other ingredient would. The general course 
has included a little bit of everything, with practically equal emphasis 
on all periods and topics. It has suffered from the absence of unify- 
ing objective in the mind of the teacher which would bring the data 
into a pattern and serve as the criterion for special emphasis or 
relative neglect. 

The writer believes that there is a piace in the graduate school of 
education for the right sort of survey course, which is exploratory and 
general in its nature. But to it must be applied the rules that ought 
to apply to all courses in the history of education; it must exhibit a 
purposive selection of materials and it must make for professional 
intelligence. To be sure, there is the possibility of making many dif- 
ferent selections of material for such a course, each of which might 
be professionally worthwhile. In what the writer will say about the 
content of this course, he is expressing his personal opinion of what 
it should aim at and what materials should be selected for it. 

In the first place, fully half the time in the general course should 
be devoted to the last hundred and fifty years of Western history. 
Indeed, if the entire time to set aside from this survey is only a college 
year with two meetings a week, there are good grounds for devoting 
three-quarters of the entire time to the most recent period. This is 
so for the reason that the quantities which are involved in present- 
day educational readjustment for the most part recur more frequently 
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and in more nearly their present social relationships in the last hun- 
dred and fifty years than in all the twenty-five hundred preceding. 
The truth is that there is too much excellent material available for 
such a course to hope to give it satisfactorily in less than three 
semesters. 

Certainly there is good reason for going back to Greece and 
Rome, because there we find the origins of the intellectual and the 
artistic and, in some sense, the moral factors of Western life, as well 
as the origins of most of the forms of Western institutions, including 
those of education. Even more important in Western civilization are 
Christianity and the Church, which have affected every phase of edu- 
cation during fifteen centuries and which enter at present into a great 
many of the most troublesome problems of adjustment in our own 
and other lands. These three great forces—the intellectual heritage 
of Greece, the institutional heritage of Rome, and the influence of 
Christianity and the Christian Church—run through the texture of 
Western history as the gigantic warp into which all other threads 
are woven. Our principal objective in the survey course, in so far 
as it deals with the period of classical antiquity, should be to make 
clear this threefold heritage. 

The Middle Ages are important for our purpose in that they saw 
the origin of the actual forms of social organization which have 
operated with power in the Western World from then till now and 
which continue to exert tremendous influence upon the educational 
practices of Europe. The Middle Ages are also extremely prolific 
in origins of forms and institutions of education and of the intellectual 
formulas which even now are the main subject of discussion in the 
religious sphere. It is easy enough to draw a straight line from 
Thomas Aquinas of the thirteenth century to the trial of Thomas 
Scopes at Dayton, Tennessee, in the twentieth. 

The Renaissance-Reformation influence has never ceased to operate 
in Western education and therefore deserves intelligent consideration, 
while the intellectual innovations of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are essentially one with the intellectual attitudes of our 
own day. Consideration of the neglected condition of elementary 
education and its limited objectives in the aristocratic society of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries constitutes an admirable point 
of view for appreciating in its full significance the modern elementary 
school in its relationship to the national and democratic state. No 
less desirable for an appreciation of what secondary and higher educa- 
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tion are expected to contribute to modern life is a survey of the mori- 
bund condition during those centuries of collegiate and university in- 
struction under the influence of a narcotizing social situation. 

This rapid survey of a period of twenty-five hundred years aims 
mainly at bringing out the main forces of intellectual life and educa- 
tional administration as they are related to the significant facts of 
social organization in the large. Probably much of the traditional 
material of the subject is introduced in this survey, but only as con- 
crete illustrations of the central theme, and when such traditional 
material does appear it falls into a pattern which continues down into 
our own times. 

Perhaps little more needs to be said about the selection of objec- 
tives which is made for the period of the last hundred and fifty years, 
for we have already taken that above as an illustration of how the 
materials of history may aid professional thinking. The emphasis 
again is laid mainly upon the development of institutional life and 
the relationship of education to the new necessities thus created. The 
forces of democracy, nationalism, and the industrial revolution, with 
all their complex influence upon the way men live and the way men 
think and feel, are the central themes to which educational develop- 
ment is related. Not only is education considered from the standpoint 
of its external manifestations—in terms of kinds of schools and forms 
of school administration, but also in terms of the curriculum and the 
method of instruction. Moreover, the treatment looks to revealing 
philosophies of education,—conflicting modes of thought about edu- 
cation—rather than to amassing facts about education. Great edu- 
cational developments such as the creation of the Imperial University 
of Napoleon I, the Prussian Regulations of 1854, or the Massa- 
chusetts school of law of 1827, are regarded from the standpoint of 
their revealing a philosophy of education, just as are the typical 
forms of school organization or the details of a curriculum. Educa- 
tional institutions and practices are made to speak out for themselves 
their implied philosophy of education. The mere study of laws and 
curricula, even if they are modern, possesses no particular virtue 
unless teacher and student look beyond the facts to the reality which 
they represent. 

Lack of space does not permit of further elaboration of the objec- 
tives or the contents of the general or survey course in the history of 
education. We have seen that it aims at the orientation of the student 
with reference to the larger institutional bearings of education and 
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that it emphasizes the more prominent aspects of intellectual and 
educational development. Its concern is with those origins which in 
some measure affect all phases of education and which are essential 
to the possession of a comprehensive, round-about view of the quan- 
tities and forces that are concerned in our contemporary efforts at 
educational readjustment. 

If we turn to the second type of historical course, namely, the 
course which is organized with reference to the needs of a particular 
professional group, we may say that such an offering could be devel- 
oped to advantage in almost any professional field. 

Let us take as an example such a course as it may be organized 
for students of elementary education, whose work in the graduate 
school is designed to fit them for constructive work in the elementary 
school as critic teachers, principals, or supervisors. Those students 
will go into situations which will call for judgment on matters of 
the curriculum, methods of teaching, discipline, and administration. 
Moreover, they will go into a field which is preéminently the resort 
of the faddist and the vendor of educational panaceas. If there is 
any person in educational work who needs more than any other to 
stand on firm foundations, it is that one who must bear the assaults 
of those tidal waves of revolutionary educational reform which at 
irregular intervals inundate the American elementary school. For 
such a school officer or teacher there seems to be very special need 
for a long view and a whole view of the elementary school in its 
relationship to society. 

For the professional course proposed, there seems to be real advan- 
tage in going back to the origins of the European vernacular school 
and to consider the condition of the elementary school in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The meager curriculum of the 
common school even at that later time, its mechanical learning, its 
repressive discipline, and its incompetent teachers only reflect the in- 
significance of the common people in a privileged and aristocratic 
society. Against this background deserve to be sketched in the liberal 
ideas of social reform of the late eighteenth century with all their 
implications regarding the education of the common people. Some 
attention should be paid to the political and economic reforms of the 
French Revolution as they affect the common people and usher in, 
theoretically at least, a new conception of the people’s school. Pes- 
talozzi might well be studied as the exponent in the educational field 
of the liberal aspirations of the early nineteenth century. As the 
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schoolman he proposes a new technique of instruction and a new 
spirit of discipline which were to be the effective agency for realizing 
that improvement of the common people which dominated the liberal 
thought of his times. 

The great force of nationalism, as it created the demand for a 
new kind of school for the great mass of the population, is appro- 
priately observed in action in the educational proposals of the French 
Revolution and in the tremendous and thoroughgoing reform of the 
folk school as it was effected in Prussia after 1807. Prussia may be 
taken further as the battle-ground between reactionary and liberal 
ideas as that conflict affected the nature and the ideals of elementary 
education. No more appropriate opportunity than this could be 
found for introducing the whole question of the right and justifiable 
use of school materials and exercises to create nationalistic, patriotic, 
and civic attitudes in the great rank and file of the population. 

For a well-founded appreciation of the meaning of the American 
elementary school as contrasted with the still dominant European 
conception of that institution, and to understand how the American 
conception came to diverge from its European original, it is essential 
to comprehend the great economic forces which made the United 
States different in its social constitution from Europe. It seems to 
be worth knowing just how American democracy came into being, 
what it was and is, and how it has created the American elementary 
school, with all its peculiar problems and its unexampled aspirations. 

It would seem that the serious student of elementary education 
deserves to know something about the epic struggle that took place 
in the United States for the realization of the democratic ideal in 
the school, to be familiar with the names and labors of the early 
heroes of that struggle, to appreciate the crude beginnings of the 
elementary school among us, and to know something of the textbooks 
and methods of that early time. 

However, if there is time for nothing of all that has been mentioned 
above in the description of a course for students of elementary educa- 
tion, a professional offering of the highest importance can be made if 
one deals only with the development of the elementary school in the 
United States since about 1890. At that time, roughly speaking, 
there began to be in evidence a deep dissatisfaction over the way in 
which American institutions were working out, and from this dissatis- 
faction there resulted a new social conscience and the elaboration of 
a large number of new social controls. The elementary school very 
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definitely felt that influence, which caused the restatement of the 
objectives of that institution and a thorough re-examination of meth- 
ods of teaching and of the use of subject matter as related to the 
development of civic character. Space does not permit the elabora- 
tion of the treatment of the complex situation which develops in 
American education at this point, so we shall simply name some of 
the quantities which receive consideration in the conduct of the course: 
The Quincy New Departure and the educational work of Col. Francis 
Parker; the advent and spread of the kindergarten, the life and teach- 
ings of Froebel, American exponents of Froebel’s ideas, the connec- 
tion of the kindergarten with philanthropic welfare work, the kinder- 
garten and the primary school; the manual training movement and 
the so-called industrial education; the new Herbartianism, the fevolt 
of the German Herbartians against the methods of German education, 
the Herbartian psychology and pedagogy, American exponents of the 
Herbartian theories and practice, influence of the Herbartian theories 
upon the practice of American elementary schools, practical deficien- 
cies of extreme Herbartian theories and practice; the new psychology, 
description of its main difference from the intellectualistic and asso- 
ciationist psychology of Herbart, how the new psychology here rein- 
forced and there destroyed particular aspects of Herbartian pedagogy 
and kindergarten theory; the fusion of progressive educational tend- 
encies on the basis of the new psychology and an enlarged conception 
of the social bearings of the school; the project method, the relation- 
ship of this term to all progressive theory and practice of education, 
critical estimate of its psychology, limitations of the problem ap- 
proach, combining the factor of child interest with the social demand 
in curriculum making and method; measurement in education; changes 
of thirty years in the curriculum of the elementary school in the 
United States; changes in educational administration affecting the 
elementary school, progress in professional supervision. 

Having made such a survey of the development of the elementary 
school as has been indicated in the preceding pages, the student of 
elementary education should be in a better position than before to 
estimate critically and intelligently current theories of method and 
current proposals with respect to the elementary school curriculum. 

It will be impossible to go into so much detail in further illustration 
of the historical course designed for particular professional groups, 
but let us briefly sketch some possible objectives for work with students 
of educational administration. The student of educational adminis- 
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tration may look for a rich supplementation of his technical proficiency 
through the study of the historical development of educational admin- 
istration in his own and other countries, especially if that study has 
in mind the social philosophies to which those systems of educational 
administration correspond. The quantities which are involved in 
educational administration and support will have recurred in many 
different relationships and in varying combinations in other lands than 
his own, and his appreciation of those quantities in the American 
setting will be considerably enlarged. He might further expect to 
gain from historical studies a knowledge of the American origins of 
the factors which he is dealing with every day. Such quantities as 
the composition and function of state boards of education, the local 
units of school administration and support, state financial aid to 
education, fiscal dependence or independence of school boards, the 
office of county superintendent, the office and functions of the city 
superintendent of schools, and the degree of federal participation 
in education, to name only a few, are all factors of current concern 
in educational administration which have their roots in the past of 
American society. To understand the origins of those factors is not, 
for the thorough student of administration, an academic luxury, but 
it is rather a serviceable part of his professional equipment. School 
administration is not just applied science. In that field, what is per- 
haps theoretically advisable is constantly encountering what is prac- 
tically possible, and what is practically possible has its very definite 
interdependence with what has been the practice of the past and 
with what are the present attitudes of plain people. 

Varying the details of the argument, a good case might be made out 
for the importance of some study of historical background for every 
other special grouping of professional interest in the graduate school 
of education. However, it is impossible in this connection to extend 
the discussion to cover all. 

It ought to be said that historical courses such as those which 
are described immediately above ought not to be considered 
as ready made and complete. They ought not to be separated very 
far from the offerings of the department concerned, but there should 
be sufficient separation to guarantee the integrity of the historical in- 
terest and the special fitness of the instructor for guiding historical 
studies. The instructor who conducts such a professional course 
should be as familiar with the techniques and present interests of the 
professional group as he is interested in the exploration of the sig- 
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nificant origins which affect the perspective and professional judg- 
ment of the students of that group. The course should be a con- 
tinuing, growing affair, exhibiting the spirit both of instruction and 
of research, the influence of which should permeate the entire staff 
of instructors and the entire body of students of that group, adding 
balance, depth, and perspective to the work of the department as a 
whole. 

Still a third type of history of education course deserves a place 
in the graduate school of education. It is the research course, which 
is, in a sense, the history of education major, as we use that term 
in Teachers College. It represents the work of the instructors in the 
history of education with those students who possess a special interest 
in historical study and expect to use the methods of historical study 
for specific research or as preparation for teaching in that field. It 
aims to provide the student with a thorough and workmanlike method 
of historical study. It deals with a relatively short period of time 
or a limited field and aims at working over that period or field of 
interest with a thoroughness which is impossible in any survey course. 
It aims at giving the student an instrument which he may use for the 
extension of his knowledge or for the increase of his power as an 
instructor. Such courses are essential to the maintenance of vitality 
among the department instructors who give courses in educational 
origins. They are necessary also for the preparation of teachers who 
may in turn assist in bringing to the study of education in America 
that balance and depth and perspective which historical studies are 
in a unique position to bestow. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE NORMAL 
SCHOOL PRESIDENT* 


BY WALTER D. AGNEW 


President, Woman’s College of Alabama, Montgomery, Alabama 


MRE than ten years ago the writer, on being called to the presi- 
dency of a small college in the Middle West, found that the 
tenure of the presidents of that institution, covering a period of more 
than a quarter of a century, had never, except in one instance, been 
longer than four years, several presidents having resigned at the 
end of two years and all of them having suffered rather stormy 
administrations. Upon investigation he discovered that the trouble 
had been due very largely to a misunderstanding of the relative func- 
tion and duties of the president and the board of trustees. He there- 
fore at great pains, and after some inquiry of other colleges, pre- 
pared a set of by-laws defining the duties and prerogatives of the 
various executive officers. No single factor contributed more toward 
the continued harmony that prevailed during the eight years of his 
administration. 

Investigations in connection with this incident, and-later in a study 
of the functions of the president of an educational institution (particu- 
larly of the state normal school, which is the subject of our interest 
here) are quite convincing that the lack of clear and uniform defini- 
tion of the duties of the president in administering this office leads 
to confusion, inefficiency, and often to abuse of authority. Men 
elected to the office must feel their way to determine the traditions 
that have gathered about the administration of the particular insti- 
tution to which they have been called. An officious board, with the 
best of intentions, may make no end of trouble for the president in 
directing the professional interests of his school. 

Investigation of the Missouri normal schools some years ago 
witnessed, very definitely, to the manner in which a president may 
take advantage of the absence of any authoritative definition of his 
duties and rule in a most autocratic manner, using the institution to 


* This material is part of the results of a study of the administration of normal schools and 
teachers colleges made by the writer for his Doctor's dissertation and available in more detail in 
his Administration of Professional Schools for Teachers (Warwick and York, 1924). 
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serve his own designs. He grants diplomas arbitrarily, revises the 
course of study at will, and regulates the minutest internal affairs of 
the institution. Under such a policy, if he is an educator of the first 
rank, and a man of high character, he may maintain for a generation 
a school of outstanding efficiency and leadership. But this policy is 
a dangerous one, for it is subject to such abuses as may make it 
wholly undesirable. And too, that any institution should be con- 
ducted with autocratic methods is out of keeping with our national 
ideal of democracy. 

On the other hand, there is an occasional normal school president 
who has such genius for efficient administration that he discovers ways 
and means by which he wisely shares his duties with other officers, 
with his faculty, and in some significant particulars with the students 
of the institution. Policies grow up from within instead of being 
imposed from without. Codéperation is the characteristic spirit of 
the institution and the largest possible efficiency results. 

It would seem that from a historical study of the office, from a 
study of the various methods and measures employed in the ad- 
ministration of normal schools to-day, and from an analysis of those 
qualities that make up the character and personality of the ideal 
president, there is great need of determining what is, for the time at 
least, the best way of directing a teachers college and what is the 
best type of man for the position. 

Historically, the state normal school is the outgrowth of the early 
church academy, and its administrative policies have been very much 
the same as the traditional small church college. In fact, the first 
normal school in the United States was a private institution estab- 
lished by the Rev. Samuel R. Hall at Concord, Vermont, in 1833. 
His Lectures on School Keeping was the first professional book in 
English issued in America. It is said that the type of president of 
the private college was first the clerical, later the scholarly, and more 
recently the executive. Although the normal school president has 
not passed through the same order, it is quite certain that men like 
the Rev. Samuel Hall, and the Rev. Charles Brooks, of Massachu- 
setts, were among the early leaders in promoting the idea of profes- 
sional training for teachers. It seems equally certain that normal 
school presidents more recently have been mere executives, having 
little to do with the professional work of the institution, and have 
often been chosen apparently without regard for their scholarly or 
professional attainments. 
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TYPES OF STATE CONTROL AFFECTING THE DUTIES OF PRESIDENTS 


With reference to the duties and prerogatives of the president, it 
would seem that there has been little change within the nearly one 
hundred years of history of the American normal school, but recent 
legislation affecting the management of the institution has gradually 
become so diverse that several different types of control have de- 
veloped, affecting most significantly the relation of the president 
to his administrative duties. The following types of control are 
representative: * 

1. In some states, New York for example, the principal is respon- 
sible to the state commissioner, while the local board has only an 
advisory relation. One might reasonably expect under this arrange- 
ment that the principal would be granted very little initiative and 
freedom in directing the affairs of the school, particularly if the com- 
missioner is an educational expert. If, on the other hand, he is not 
an expert but is elected to the position for a short term of years be- 
cause of his political affiliation, he is not likely to have any policy of 
his own and will allow entire freedom to the president. 

2. One type of control which has prevailed very generally through- 
out the Middle West is represented by the school which has a sepa- 
rate board, free to elect its own president, who is responsible only to 
his board. It is under such an order that abuses such as those 
referred to in Missouri have occurred. This may be denominated 
strictly as local autonomy. The board is composed of laymen who 
leave the president entirely free to direct all matters relating to the 
professional interests of the school. 

3. Kansas represents a slightly different type. It has a profes- 
sional state board with salaried members who are appointed with 
rather secure tenure. This board has the reputation of being quite 
dictatorial with reference to the management of the institutions under 
its jurisdiction. One president who resigned is said to have done 
so because of undue interference with his policies. 

4. In Wisconsin, and more recently in Illinois, there is a distinct 
normal school board which has charge of all the normal schools of 
the state. In the former state, it is a lay board, except for the state 
superintendent, who is a member ex officio. This board, in practice, 
depends upon joint action of the presidents conferring together with 
reference to certain broad policies affecting all of the schools, and 


grants autonomy to the presidents in matters affecting the individual 
institutions. 


2See U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 1916, No. 12. 
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5. West Virginia has one board, composed of laymen controlling 
the financial interests of the institutions, and another board, composed 
of men more professional in their training, who control the educa- 
tional policies of the institutions. 

It will be readily observed that the duties and functions of the 
president are materially affected by the method of control employed 
through the governing board. The tendency appears now toward one 
board for all normal schools within a given state, with the require- 
ment that the president shall share the responsibility of framing the 
educational policies relating to his school. 

There are those who contend that the president should share this 
responsibility with his faculty. Something may be said in favor of 
this plan. It appears to be democratic; it offers opportunity for team- 
work; it places the responsibility for success of policies upon those 
who initiate them; and it obviates the danger of extreme centraliza- 
tion which a single authority for all the schools might afford. On 
the other hand, it is urged that faculties are not in general educational 
experts but specialists in narrow fields, and for that reason are unable 
to appraise adequately matters of general policy. It is urged that 
some dominant member of a faculty will secure over-emphasis upon 
his special subject, and the highest needs of the student will not be 
met. This has been true in the past when academic teachers have 
depreciated the training school. 

It would seem that the better plan is to place the authority for 
general policies in an expert board outside of the institution, with 
the president serving as an active member. By such a plan the 
president will be deprived of much of his traditional authority, but 
the following advantages will be secured: 

1. The plan will be economical; buying and distributing supplies 
can be handled through one office for the entire state. 

2. Uniformity, where desirable, can easily be effected, first, by 
giving credits and equivalent courses; second, by using uniform rec- 
ords, and third, by using uniform requirements for entrance, instruc- 
tion, and graduation. 

3. Diversity can be effected wisely by design rather than by acci- 
dent or caprice. 

4. “This plan serves to bring a well conceived and harmonious 
budget to the state legislature.” 


5. “It prevents unsafe and disorganizing forms of competition for 
students.” 
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6. It prevents any single president from exploiting his school. 

7. When a particularly superior administrator or instructor falls 
upon some new measure or method that is valuable for the common 
cause, all may be benefited at once without rivalry or prejudice. 


THE RELATION OF THE PRESIDENT TO HIS GOVERNING AUTHORITY 


The president should recommend all policies relating to the pro- 
fessional work of the school whether such matters are initiated in 
coéperation with the faculty or through his own efforts. Pro- 
grams of studies, courses and curricula should be worked out by the 
president in coéperation with his faculty. Faculty authority should 
be respected by the president in these matters. All of which will, 
of course, be in keeping with such general policies as may be initiated 
by an expert board, to which reference has been made. 

He should initiate a graded salary schedule, and he should, of 
course, propose the selection and retention of the members of his 
faculty. His choice in the selection of faculty members should be 
subject to the approval of his governing authority. 

No board of trustees should elect teachers without his approval. In 
a number of institutions that have come under the observation of the 
writer, there has been a great deal of friction in establishing this 
policy. Instances are known where the presidents of educational 
institutions have been seriously embarrassed by the interference and 
the aggressiveness of board members at this point. On the other 
hand, members of the faculty should be dismissed only on his recom- 
mendation. 

In the selection of clerical assistants, janitors, and other helpers, 
he must of necessity depend upon members of his staff holding 
administrative positions, but the approval of the president must 
always be secured. 

In organizing and directing extra-curricular activities, he will 
depend upon members of his staff who are professionally trained 
in this field. But he will be thoroughly conversant with all policies 
and programs, and these will be initiated only with his thorough 
understanding and approval. 

He should codperate with the business manager in selecting sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment for use in the school. 

He should have large responsibility in directing plans for new 
buildings and improvements. 

He should justify his expenditures. 
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He should secure the hearty codperation of his board in obtaining 
adequate appropriation from the legislature. 

He should present careful budget estimates of financial needs. 

He should furnish formal reports and records of school achieve- 
ment. 


THE RELATION OF THE PRESIDENT TO HIS FACULTY 


The president presides at faculty meetings, i.e., meetings of the 
institutional staff, composed of all teachers of professional rank. 
This organization is the legislative body within the limits of its 
delegated authority. Through this organization the president pre- 
pares his recommendations to the Board of Control with reference 
to all matters of educational policy. 

Inquiry into current practices indicates that there is altogether too 
narrow a range of matters over which the faculty has control. Its 
authority should extend to all matters relating to the administration 
of the institution, except such as involve finances and the selection 
of the executive and his staff. In such matters the faculty should 
have freedom to make recommendations to the governing authority 
of the institution. Faculty participation in framing the policies of 
the school secures more complete information concerning the prob- 
lems of the school and better codperation, and discovers the aptitudes 
and capacities of those who would otherwise remain in obscurity with 
valuable talents unemployed. 

The president appoints all committees of the faculty and through 
them discharges his own responsibility for the functions which they 
perform. The following committees are suggestive: 


1. Committee on Student Organization: 
a. Supervises athletics 
b. Supervises literary societies 
c. Supervises Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
d. Supervises student clubs 
e. Supervises student publications 


2. Committee on Library: 

a. Recommends library rules 

b. Recommends lists for purchase 

c. Selects current publications for the reading room 
3. Committee on Budget: 

a. Considers the needs of various departments 

b. Studies to make the most of all expenditures 
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c. Codperates with the president in making a full statement to his govern- 
ing authority 
4. Committee on Alumni: 
a. Secures positions for graduates 
6. Maintains an up-to-date register of all the alumni 
5. Committee on Educational Policies: 
a. Reviews all curricula 
b. Recommends scholastic requirements and credits, schedules, school pro- 
grams, and calendar 


One of the most difficult problems is to preserve harmony and 
codperation between the academic department and the training school. 
It is the task of the president to keep these departments working 
together. It is difficult for specialists to give proper consideration to 
departments other than their own. The president will aid at this 
point. With the assistance of his faculty he will search constantly 
for more effective methods and measures to introduce into his school. 
He will confer frequently with his faculty concerning the needs of 
their several departments, responding sympathetically to requests for 
classroom supplies, books for the library, and equipment for the labo- 
ratories. 

It is desirable that the president should do some teaching. In 
doing so, he will contribute to a more efficient administration of his 
institution. It will keep him alert in his profession and it will 
strengthen his professional prestige with both the faculty and the 
students. Through association with his students in the classroom, 
and through a more constant use of the library and other equipment, 
he will come into much closer touch with his school. In no other way 
can he secure so intimate an acquaintance with his institution. 

He is responsible for the publication of the catalogue and other 
publications. Usually, however, he should delegate this responsibility 
to an assistant who may be known as secretary or registrar. This 
assistant should also be responsible for the oversight of office clerks 
and stenographers, for keeping student records, and for the business 
details of the president’s office. 

The president should supply measures to improve the personal 
efficiency of his teaching stafl—by conferences and by special atten- 
tion to the young teacher, who may often be aided greatly by sug- 
gested reading in his special field. He should encourage members of 
his faculty to attend teachers’ associations. Provision should be 
made to give his colleagues the sabbatical year for professional study 
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and enrichment. He should encourage his faculty to have a vital and 
personal interest in the students. After all, the student who is later 
to be a teacher is the important factor in the teacher training pro- 
gram. 

It has been recommended by competent authorities that the presi- 
dent should supervise his faculty in the matter of classroom instruc- 
tion. There is certainly room for serious doubt as to the wisdom of 
such a practice. Teachers in the normal schools are specialists (or 
should be) in their chosen fields. They do not welcome suggestions. 
Furthermore, the president does not have time to enter upon such a 
task with any adequate attention. The need of improvement in 
classroom instruction in our professional schools is generally recog- 
nized, but it must be achieved in some other way. No doubt the 
president could make a substantial contribution at this point by 
occasional round-table discussions with his teaching staff. Such a 
plan would call attention to many glaring defects that need only to 
be pointed out in order to be corrected. 


THE RELATION OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE STUDENT BODY 


Since the president is responsible for the physical and moral wel- 
fare of the students, he should give attention to the environments, 
both in the school and in the community, that affect health. He 
should give attention so far as possible to the amusements of the 
community, especially those that are commercialized. He should 
see that the religious institutions and other organizations influencing 
the student life are guided under the direction of some conscious and 
definite program. 

The president may wield a tremendous influence through the gen- 
eral exercises of the school in promoting a wholesome school spirit 
and loyalty, by carefully directed chorus singing and public addresses, 
where ideals of scholarship, character, and good teaching may be 
emphasized. The use of certain red-letter days, such as historic and 
school anniversaries, may greatly enrich the life of the institution. 

The president should be accessible at stated hours to the members 
of his student body, for conferences on personal problems, and for 
conferences with officers and committees of student organizations 
to improve their efficiency in the life of the school. 

He should promote a wholesome social life in his institution by 
wise guidance through suitable staff assistants and faculty committees 
and through student organizations and societies. 
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He should promote with faculty and students intercollegiate rela- 
tions through the organization of professional fraternities and 
through the encouragement of wholesome competition in athletics, 
scholarship, and debate. 

The president must, of course, be responsible for good discipline in 
his school. When the institution is functioning properly, behavior 
requiring discipline will be reduced to a low minimum; but when neces- 
sary it will be administered by a dean of women or a dean of men, as 
the case may be, with appeal to the president only on occasion of 
grave offense. 

A wise administrator will effect such an organization of his students 
as will afford them active participation in the disciplinary and social 
control of the institution. Such an organization should be simple 
and free from elaborate machinery. It should grow naturally out of 
the school life, with such terminology applied to its organized fea- 
tures and such designations applied to its officers as are appropriate 
to school conditions. 


THE PRESIDENT IN HIS RELATION TO THE CONSTITUENCY 


The president should function as an educational leader. He has 
the opportunity of moulding public opinion through public addresses, 
through active participation in local, state, and national educational 
organizations, and through the production of educational literature. 
Through his efforts the adoption of improved methods and stand- 
ards in the administration of schools and in classroom procedure may 
be secured. Through his advice school equipment in the classroom 
and in laboratories, library, and gymnasium may be introduced. He 
should be an active supporter of such legislation as shall improve the 
school code of his state and as shall make adequate provision finan- 
cially for his own institution and for the system of public education. 

He should visit systematically the public schools of his district, 
witnessing the work of his own graduates and conferring with ad- 
ministrators and teachers in order that he may learn their needs. 
How can his institution serve its constituency wisely unless the needs 
of the field are learned at first hand? By such visitation he will learn 
the number and kind of administrators and teachers required,*and he 
will become acquainted with the specific needs of various communities. 

The president should give careful attention to his office correspond- 
ence, cultivating the acquaintance and friendship of influential pro- 
fessional and lay leaders in his field. In this way, he will render the 
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largest possible service to his constituency. A service bureau might 
wisely be organized. 


THE PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT ? 


It is not inappropriate in this connection to discuss the personal 
qualifications of the successful administrator of the professional 
school for teachers. 

An important general qualification is that of vital personality. 
This characteristic is rather elusive of definition. Doubtless it is 
impossible to analyze. It may, however, be characterized by good 
health, an alert intellect, a winsome heart, a strong will, native cour- 
tesy, and a fine sense of humor. 

A man in this position should have high scholarship, with suitable 
professional preparation in college and university training. He 
should be a general educational expert and at the same time should 
have his own specialty and be sufficiently equipped to teach his own 
subject successfully. 

Superior executive ability is another essential. An administrator 
with this endowment will be capable of doing work with readiness and 
thoroughness and with some genius for handling details. He will 
be thoroughly reliable in all transactions touching the rights of others. 
He will have a judicial mind, capable of seeing another’s point of 
view, eliminating personal prejudices from official duties with a spirit 
of fairness and consideration that wins confidence, inspires sympathy 
and insures codperation. He will be open to suggestions from his 
colleagues. 

A good executive is a man of generous disposition, willing to share 
credit and success with his colleagues, and willing to bear his share 
of responsibility for mistakes or failures. 

He is a man of discernment, able to anticipate future possi- 
bilities in the choice of men for positions, and able to foresee conse- 
quences of policies and conduct, distinguishing between the transient 
and the enduring, the illusory and the real. He will know what is 
good to retain from the old order of things and what is good to 
adopt in the new. 

He will be diplomatic in manner, language, and method, able to 
secure what is needed without hostility, and able to direct and manage 
others without belittling their province of usefulness or arousing their 
opposition. 


*See Normal School Survey in Report of National Education Association, 1899, and Outline of 
Course in Normal School Administration, W. C. Bagley. 
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SOME COMPENSATIONS FOR THE DUTIES OF PRESIDENT ® 


The duties of an executive at the head of a professional school for 
teachers are very exacting, but there are certain rewards quite aside 
from financial consideration that afford very rich compensation. He 
has the sublime opportunity and satisfaction of living with youth, with 
all its buoyancy and inspiration. When among his colleagues he is 
associated with scholars and gentlemen, and enjoys the society of 
cultured women. He is constantly meeting the best people at their 
best angle of approach. He is doing a work that unites the execu- 
tive with the scholastic, the theoretical with the practical, and the 
human element with the materials of learning. He is helping to 
transmit wealth into character and into social growth. He is asso- 
ciating his life with the most important enterprise in promoting civi- 
lization—the training of teachers for the public school. 

*See Chas. F. Thwing, College Administration, Index. The Century Co. 
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APPLICATION OF TWO TECHNIQUES IN 
EVALUATING SOME POLICIES OF 
DEALING WITH BRIGHT CHILDREN 


PART I 


BY VERNON A. JONES 


Associate in Education, Teachers College 


PART II 


BY WILLIAM A. McCALL 
AND VERNON A. JONES 


Part I 


METHOD ONE APPLIED TO A STUDY OF THE PROGRESS OF 
BRIGHT CHILDREN AFTER LEAVING ACCELERATED CLASSES 


HE Problem.—There are differences of opinion among teachers 

and supervisors concerning the policy of allowing bright pupils 
to save time in the elementary school by skipping grades or by attend- 
ing rapid-moving classes. Of course, most of those who object to 
rapid promotion do not dispute the fact that there are great differ- 
ences among pupils of a given class, both in native endowment and 
in school achievement; but they insist that enrichment of the cur- 
riculum and not rapid advancement is the proper solution of the prob- 
lem. The specific problem which faced the writer, as Director of 
Research in the Public Schools of Richmond, Virginia, was whether 
the brighter children who had been in accelerated classes during part 
of their elementary school career did as good work after they left 
these classes as average children did. Teachers who complain about 
the progress of the younger children who come into their classes base 
their complaint usually on a claim that these children cannot, or do 
not, keep up with the class; it is not so often a contention as to 
whether they know more or less than average pupils of their ages. 
Since the last of these accelerated classes went out of existence in 
this city in June, 1923, or one- and one-half years before this study 
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was undertaken, the experimenter had to rely on whatever data the 
supervisors and teachers had kept. These proved to be the school 
records. From the point of view of scientific experimentation, school 
records alone are rather unreliable measures, but since this is a 
follow-up study of 72 children, over an average period of five terms, 
during which time there were many different teachers for these chil- 
dren, the figures will probably be more dependable than one at first 
imagines. 

The method used in Part I of this article is employed for the pur- 
pose of giving evidence on whether the brighter pupils after leaving 
the accelerated classes progressed in school subjects as well as the 
average pupils in the regular classes to which they were promoted; 
it is not employed in an attempt to discover whether bright pupils 
will grow more rapidly in segregated or in regular classes—this is 
the problem to be attacked in Part II by the second of the two tech- 
niques employed in this article. Though the progress of pupils after 
leaving accelerated classes is the main point for study, it will be neces- 
sary, for an understanding of the particular problem and for an 
interpretation of the results, to know something concerning (1) the 
nature of the selection of pupils for these classes; (2) the attendance 
of these pupils; (3) their age at entering senior high school; and 
(4) the amount of time saved. 

Selection Before entering the rapid-moving classes these 72 chil- 
dren had done, as a group, 362 terms’ work in 337 terms. This 
gives 1.074 as the ratio of school work done to the time taken. The 
ratio for the elementary schools of the city is .840. The ratio for 
the four schools from which practically all of the pupils of the 
accelerated came was found to be .870. 

Stanford-Binet examinations were given by trained examiners to 
the 72 pupils when they entered the accelerated classes. The median 
1.Q., based on 54 cases, was 117. The records for 18 pupils had 
been lost. From an examination of the I.Q.’s of other pupils chosen 
for the accelerated class from the school where the records were 
lost, it appears that if these 18 pupils’ records had been included, 
the median would have been 2 or 3 points higher. Intelligence 
quotients based on the Binet tests for a random sampling of the 
children of the city were not available. The best figures obtainable 
for comparative purposes are the results of a battery of group tests 
of intelligence. National A, National B, Haggerty Delta 2, and 
Otis Advanced tests were given by the writer to 200 children selected 
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at random from the lower half of the fifth grade. The time elapsing 
between the first and the last test was not over ten days. The 
average 1.Q. of the group, as determined from a composite of these 
four tests, was 98. From the examination of the progress of the 
pupils previous to their entrance to the accelerated classes, and from 
a study of their intelligence quotients, it is evident that these children 
as a group were superior, though the average I.Q. is not especially 
high for an accelerated class. Seventeen of the 54 pupils whose 
records were available were above 125 I.Q.; two were above 145. 

Attendance.—The effects of rapid promotion on the physical and 
mental health of children and upon their abilities for social adjust- 
ments are matters of great importance. In this article it will be 
impossible, however, to gc into these matters in any detail. It hap- 
pens that the health of this particular group has been studied by 
another investigator, and the reader who is interested in this aspect 
of the question is referred to his report.*_ The only facts that are to 
be offered here on this topic are based on the assumption that if the 
health of these children were appreciably poorer than that of the 
average, their attendance at school would be poorer. It was found 
that the average number of absences for the pupils from time of 
leaving the accelerated class to February, 1925, was 3.60 per term. 
The average number for these schools as a whole was 3.55. It 
might be argued that the comparison is of no value in showing the 
health of the group, because the interest of this group in school sub- 
jects might be greater than that of the average, and therefore they 
stay out of school less often for trivial reasons. This criticism can- 
not be answered except to say that, as a matter of fact, in this particu- 
lar city the parents codperate well with the schools in the matter of 
attendance, and that the figure, 3.55, is based largely on the at- 
tendance of children who are outside the jurisdiction of the com- 
pulsory education law and therefore are attending because they or 
their parents see some value in school attendance. 

Age of Pupils at Entrance to Senior High School.—The policy 
of allowing pupils to move through the grades rapidly is often criti- 
cised on the basis that they enter upper grade groups when they are 
so young that they have difficulty in making social adjustments. The 
experimenter has no criterion by which to measure this for the Rich- 
mond children; therefore he will be content to state the actual ages 
of these pupils at their entrance to the eighth grade—the first year 


* Hoke, K. J., “The Health of the Intellectually Superior Pupil.” The Twenty-third Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 1, pp. 238-46. 
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of the four-year senior high school course in that city. Table I 
gives the facts from which the reader can draw his own conclusions 
concerning social adjustments. For those individuals who had not 
reached the eighth grade by February, 1925, predictions as to age 
at entrance to senior high school are based on the assumption of 
normal progress. 


TABLE I 
Aces oF Pupits or AccELERATED Group AT ENTRANCE TO SENIOR HicH ScHOOL 





13— 8|14-0|14-0 
12-I1|14-3|14-7 


12- 8 
12-II 


II-4|1I— 8/12-0 
II-7|1I-I1|12-3 


Ages in Years andi1o- 8 
fonths IO-II 


II-o 
11-3 


12-4 
12-7 


13-0 
12-3 


13-4 
13-7 


6 | 7| 8 


























Number of Cases| 1 213 6 | 15] 10 2 ae | 



































Median Age at Entrance for Accelerated Group = 12.7; 
Median Age Based upon All Pupils Entering September, 1923 = 14.1. 











Amount of Time Saved.—All of the time saved by the pupils of 
this group up to February, 1925, was saved before their entrance 
to the accelerated classes or during the period when they were in 
these classes. 


TABLE II 
Tue Savinc oF Puptts’ Time 





~——w of Terms’ Work Done between 1 Low and End of Accelerated 

Pr Cit nid chaise e Midnite i RideTiewededesthieesdavdee'e 773 
Number of Terms Taken to Do the Work ................cceceeecees 630 
Number of Terms Saved between 1 Low and End of Accelerated Class .. 143 
Per Cent Normal Time Saved between 1 Low and End of Accelerated Class 18.5 


Per Cent Normal Time Saved during Accelerated Class................ $7.4" 
Average Number Terms Saved per Pupil between 1 Low and End of 
ec hne Gees bis cae eNbt ee bes tédoceereeeeevoeseety 2.0 











* This figure taken from Dr. K. J. Hoke’s report on the same group of pupils (see footnote, 
page 827). 


Promotions of Pupils After Leaving Accelerated Classes.—Be- 
cause of the fact that different grades were taught in different ac- 
celerated classes and that pupils of two or three half-grades were in 
a given class, and since all of the classes did not begin at the same 
time, this study deals with individuals who were scattered over Grades 
7 to 11 in February, 1925. Some pupils were promoted immediately 
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from the accelerated classes to the 8 low grade or senior high school; 
some were promoted to junior high schools; others went into the 
regular classes in the elementary schools. ‘The differences in the 
nature of the records in these three types of schools make it neces- 
sary to report the progress of the pupils in these schools separately. 
For example, if a child was promoted from the accelerated class to a 
regular grade of the elementary school, thence to the junior high 
school, and thence to the senior high school, each of the three tables 
that follow deals with its respective part of his work. Each table is 
so arranged that the promotions of the pupils of the accelerated 
group can be compared with the promotions of all the pupils of the 
school or schools in which they happen to be. By the nature of the 
method used, viz., that of comparing the promotion percentages of 
the accelerated group with the promotion percentages of the school 
or schools as a whole, the latter percentages are based on figures 
which include the records for the accelerated group. However, the 
facts reported for all the pupils are based on such large numbers— 
promotions for several terms being taken—that the error involved 
is negligible. Table III gives facts concerning promotions in the 
elementary schools. The majority of the pupils who did any work 
in the elementary schools after promotion from the accelerated classes 
did it in Grades 6 and 7.2, The promotion percentages for “All 
Pupils,” therefore, are given not only for all grades of the schools 


in which these children studied, but also for these two higher grades 
separately. 


TABLE III 


Promotions IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 











Accelerated Group All Pupils 
Per Cent Number Pupils upon | Per Cent Pro-| Per Cent Pro- | Number Terms upon 
Busmeeed Which Per Cent Is moted in moted in Which Figures Are 
Based Grades 6and 7| Grades 1 to 7 Based 
98.2% 63 76.4% 86.6% 10 























2 Most of the sixth and seventh grade pupils of this city attend junior high schools, but because of 
the crowded conditions in the junior high school buildings a few elementary schools are temporarily 


retaining their sixth and seventh grades. It happens that a great many of the 72 children here 
studied were in such elementary schools. 
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In the junior and senior high schools promotions were given by 
subjects. Table IV gives promotion percentages on four important 
subjects in the junior high schools. Table V gives the same facts for 
five subjects in the senior high school. 












































TABLE IV 
Promotions IN Juntor Hicu Scnoor Susjects 
Accelerated Group All Pupils 
Subjects Number Pupils Number Terms 
Per Cent | upon Which Each aot _| Per Cent upon Which 
Promoted Per Cent Is N Pupil ¥] Promoted Figures Are 
Based — Based 
English .:..| 85.9 25 71 79.0 4 
Mathematics} 97.1 25 71 85.5 4 
Geography ..| 93.0 25 50 86.2 4 
History ....| 88.5 25 70 84.5 4 
Average ....| 91.0 oe - 83.6 4 
TABLE V 
Promotions IN SentoR Hicu Scnoor Susjects 
Accelerated Group All Pupils 
Subjects Number Terms 
Per Cent Number at Per Cent upon Which 
Promoted Pupils N Pupil Y1 Promoted Fiewees Are 
an Based 
eee 91.3 32 161 83.6 4 
Mathematics ..... 77.9 32 209 73.7 4 
DEE oliinien we. 88.9 24 63 85.4 4 
PE scene cnesd 79.4 28 112 76.5 4 
Foreign Languages 74.1 31 170 74.7 4 
Average* ........ 81.2 wn mei 77.6 - 


























* These averages, and the ones in Table IV, have been obtained by multiplying the “Per Cent 
Promoted” column by the column marked “Number Courses by N Pupils,” and dividing the sum 
by the total of the latter column. This assumes that the pupils of the accelerated group are dis- 
tributed over the various courses in a manner which is typical of the whole school population. This 
is one of the general assumptions of the technique of comparing the promotion percentages of a group 
with the promotion percentages of the school population. Another assumption underlying this 
method is that the poptes of repeaters is the same, class by class, or grade by grade, in both 
groups. In the app ication of the method to the particular study at hand, the assumptions will not 
introduce errors w 


ich are large enough to invalidate the general findings. 
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The actual percentage grades received in the senior high by the 
pupils who had been in accelerated classes were available. In order 
to get figures from the total school population of this high school 
of 3,000 students, for purpose of comparison, a random sampling 
was made of the total number of pupils who were taking English. 
The grades made by this random group during one term in English 
and in three other important subjects were recorded. A comparison 


between the percentage grades made by pupils of the two groups is 
given in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


PercentaGE Grapes Mape 1n Senior Hic Scuoont Supyects py AccELERATED 
Group Versus Ranpom Samp.Linc oF Hicu ScHoot PopuLaTIon 











Accelerated Group All Pupils 
ons enh 4 Cue of All 
ubjects : umber ° pus = or 
Per Cen | Number | Courses | per Cene| Number | Eacseding 
Pa of Pupils y} of Pupi ian o 

Srade Pupils Grade Accelerated 
Group 
8 er 82.0 32 161 79.5 704 35.9 
Mathematics ..... 82.0 32 209 81.1 454 40.7 
EE ed acsae 4 82.5 24 63 81.8 454 47.0 
Foreign Languages | 77.8 31 170 82.0 368 67.0 





























Conclusions for Part I.—The application of the method of com- 
paring the promotion percentages of an accelerated group with the 
percentages for the general school population has unfolded the fol- 
lowing facts: With the exception of one subject in the senior high 
school, the pupils of the accelerated group have been more successful 
in passing their courses in elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools than the average pupils of these schools, even though they 
had saved two terms, on the average, during the elementary school 
period. With the exception of one subject, the pupils from the 
accelerated classes received in senior high schools higher percentage 
grades in the subjects here examined than the pupils of the school as 
a whole received. The exception to the general conclusions men- 
tioned above occurred in foreign languages. The only fact known to 
the writer that would have any bearing on an explanation of this 
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exception is the fact that the majority of those from the accelerated 
group who took foreign languages in the senior high school did not 
have an opportunity to take introductory courses in the junior high 
schools. Of the total courses passed or total percentage grades 
received by the accelerated group, only two per cent were for pupils 
who had had an opportunity to take introductory work in languages 
before undertaking the regular senior high school courses. 


ParT II 


METHOD Two APPLIED-TO A COMPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS OF BRIGHT PUPILS IN ACCELERATED 
AND IN REGULAR CLASSES 


The method employed in this part of the article represents one 
that was used in connection with two groups of public school children 
of a large eastern city in an attempt to answer the question: Do bright 
pupils in segregated classes grow educationally as fast as or faster 
than equally bright children who are kept in the regular classes? The 
difference between the method used here and the one used in Part I is 
due not so much to differences in the nature of the problem to be 
solved as to the difference in the amount of data available. In one 
case the study was begun several years after the pupils had left the 
accelerated classes, and, consequently, the experimenter had to depend 
on the regular school records. In the second case comparatively 
reliable measures were made of the pupils immediately after a two- 
year stay in the accelerated or segregated classes. Results on several 
standardized tests were obtained for a large number of bright pupils 
who had been in the accelerated classes at School X for two years. 
The tests used were: National Intelligence Test, Scale A; Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale; Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in 
Arithmetic; and Ayres Spelling Scale. Results on the same tests were 
available for a very large number of pupils in the regular classes 
of other schools of the same city. Since only a small percentage of 
all the brighter pupils of the city schools were in the segregated 
classes at School H, there were a great many bright children found 
in the sampling from the regular classes. The plan was adopted of 
matching as many ‘pupils of the segregated group as possible with 
pupils in the regular group on the basis of mental and chronological 
ages. That is, for each pupil in the segregated group we attempted 
to get a pupil of the same M.A. and C.A. in the non-segregated 
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group. If the M.A. and C.A. of a child of one group could not be 
matched by the M.A. and C.A. of some one from the other group, 
that child was excluded from the study. As a result of the “pairing 
off” of pupils, 67 children—who were about equally distributed over 
Grades 3 to 7, inclusive—were chosen from each group. ‘Though it 
was impossible to pair the pupils with absolute accuracy, the success 
with which it was done is shown by the following figures: The 
average of the differences between paired C.A.’s was 1.2 months 
(differences being taken without regard to signs); the largest dif- 
ference was 5 months. The average of the differences between paired 
M.A.’s was 1.9 months; the largest difference was 6 months. The 
average of the sum of the two differences (each being taken without 
regard to signs) was 3.1 months; the largest sum resulting from the 
addition of any two differences was 8 months. From these figures 
it is clear one would not be far wrong in saying that for each pupil in 
the segregated group, so far as M.A. and C.A. are concerned, there is 
a duplicate in the non-segregated group. The average I.Q. in each 
group was 124; the standard deviation, 12.2. The average M.A. for 
segregated pupils was 144.7 montis; the average for pupils in regular 
classes, 144.4. 

Since, in using the pairing method, we have taken a random 
sampling of the bright pupils from each group, we are justified in 
comparing the educational growth of the two groups. The main 
factor which is different in the two groups is “learning under condi- 
tions of segregated class for two years” in one case (call it experi- 
mental factor No. 1, or EF:) and “learning under the conditions of the 
regular class for two years” in the other (EF:2).* Since the two 
groups were equated for mental maturity and brightness at the end 
of the experiment, we are justified in assuming that they were equal 
in these respects two years before the testing took place,—at the 
beginning of the experiment. Because of the fact that a random 
sampling of the bright pupils of each group was taken, the fact that 
equality of mental and chronological maturity was insured by the 
pairing process, and the fact that the children of both groups were 
from the same city where their educational opportunities had been 
similar before the segregation took place, we are justified in assuming 


*The teacher variable is uncontrolled. But the children of both segregated and non-segregated 


classes were taught by many different teachers. Also, the salary scale for instructors was the same 
in both segregated and non-segregated classes. These two facts do not prove that efficiency of teachers 
was equal in the two groups, but so far as they go they are tending in that dircction. The method 


employed here could have been improved at this point, of course, if it had been possible to “rotate 
out” the teacher variable. 
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that the educational achievement of the two groups was approximately 
equivalent at the beginning of the two-year experimental period. If 
the educational age (E.A.) and the accomplishment quotient 


Educational Age . ‘ 
(4.0. = Mental Age ) were, respectively, the same in both 





groups at the beginning of the experiment, our problem is simply a 
matter of examining the differences in the achievement of the two 
groups at the end of the experimental period.* Table VII shows the 
difference in the achievement of the two groups at the conclusion of 
the experiment. 


TABLE VII 


DIFFERENCE IN EpucATIONAL AGE AND IN ACCOMPLISHMENT 
Quotient Resuttinc From THE Two EXPERIMENTAL Factors: 
EF, (or LEARNING UNDER CONDITIONS OF SPECIAL CLASSES), AND 
EF, (or LEARNING UNDER ConpiITIONS OF REGULAR CLAssEs) 








E.A. A.Q. 
7h So ree 145.42 102.33 
PPL es.beeaeulde ess 6< 138.28 97.19 
ae ee ee 7.14 5.14 
PEG iu5000400e60 805 “- eae er 
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The table shows, for the two experimental groups, which were 
approximately equal in C.A., M.A., and E.A. at the beginning of the 
two-year period, that the group upon which experimental factor 
No. 1—EFi—was tried grew 7.14 months more than the group 
upon which EF»2 was tried during a period of two years. The re- 
liability of this difference is shown by the standard deviation of the 
differences and by the experimental coefficient. By the latter measure 
we are told that the difference is 62/100 as large as it needs to be in 
order that we may say with practical certainty that the segregated 
group grew more than the non-segregated. In other words, this 
figure enables us to say that the chances are 20 to 1 that the pupils 
grew more rapidly under the segregation plan. In interpreting the 

*If it should be objected that the results on the intelligence test may not be altogether independent 
of educational growth, it could be pointed out that any facts found in favor of the objection, except 
greater practice effect on the test for the group which made slower progress, would tend to prove 
that the obtained differences are too small and, therefore, that our conclusions are conservative. We 
have no reason to believe that practice effect was a considerable factor, and certainly it was not one 


that favored the group which made the smaller progress. 
For computations of the results shown in Table VII, we are indebted to Mr. E. L. Clewell. 
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difference of 7 months, found to exist in favor of the segregated 
group, it should be remembered that an attempt was being made in 
School X both to broaden the curriculum and to specially adjust the 
school work to the needs of these brighter children; therefore this 
difference is probably smaller than the difference obtained if both 
groups had been measured for all-round educational development. At 
least, it seems that there is no reason to claim that the obtained dif- 
ference is larger than the true difference. The accomplishment quo- 
tients are included to show for each group the relationship between 
educational achievement and mental capacity. This ratio of educa- 
tional age to mental age for the whole population is 100. The pupils 
of the segregated group, therefore, are putting forth more effort than 
the average pupil of the country, or else they are putting forth their 
effort on materials that develop them educationally at a more rapid 
rate than the average pupil. The pupils of the non-segregated group 
are either putting forth less effort than the average or else their 
effort is being expended on educational tasks that are for them less 
educative than the average tasks for the average pupils. 

Conclusions from Parts I and II.—In Part I, a method of dealing 
with school records for the purpose of determining the progress of 
pupils promoted from accelerated classes was illustrated. In apply- 
ing the method to the problem of whether bright pupils who have 
been promoted rapidly over some of the grades of the elementary 
school do as well in their future work as the average pupils, it was 
found that they do not only as well but better. In Part II, a method 
of attacking a related problem, where the experimenter was present 
at the end of the experimental period to make some measurements, 
is illustrated. The problem considered was the relative progress of 
bright pupils in segregated classes and pupils equally bright in regu- 
lar, non-segregated classes. The results indicate that the pupils in 
special classes grew more during a two-year period than equally 
capable pupils in regular classes. 
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A METHOD FOR CHARACTER RESEARCH 


Is there a measurable difference between so-called delinquent and 
non-delinquent children? Is there such a thing as character? Does 
it exist in quantity? Can it be measured? Assuming an affirmative 
answer to these questions and yet willing to test such an assumption 
an experimenter has carried on an intensive study which he describes 
under the title of dn Experimental Method for the Discovery and 
Development of Tests of Character.’ 

In the introductory chapter the writer points out what may be 
taken as the occasion for his interest in this field of measurement 
as the most strategic point of attack in the scientific promotion of 
educational progress. Some of his premises are as follows: 

1. ‘Morality is more susceptible than intellect to environmental 
influence. Moral traits are more often matters of the direction of 
capacities and the creation of desires and aversions. Over them, 
then, education has greater sway, though school education, because 
of the peculiar narrowness of the life of the schoolroom, has so far 
done little for any save the semi-intellectual virtues.” * 

2. Ideals and attitudes are more important than skills and in- 
formation. 

3. As Kilpatrick would say: “Interest in a subject is more to be 
desired than knowledge of a subject.” 

4. It is fully as important to know the disposition of a child— 
his purposes and emotional connections as to be able to ascertain his 
mental age or I.Q. 

5. A. Measurement of character traits and their changes is indis- 
pensable to scientific experimentation regarding effective methods and 
materials for producing these changes. 

B. Character measurement likewise would enable the teacher and 
administrator to diagnose the needs of individual pupils and effect 
adventitious classification and adaptation of treatment. 


1 By Theodore E. Lentz, Contributions to Education, No. 180. 
® Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology, Vol. 3, p. 313- 
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C. Character measurement would also enable administrators to 
locate and retain those teachers who are effecting the greater amount 
of moral change in pupils. 

D. Character measurement would force the issue of character 
education by revealing the facts concerning character development 
or the dearth of it in our various schools. 

In a word, character measurement will enable the experimental 
curriculum maker to proceed with some degree of scientific certainty, 
the individual teacher to analyze and ascertain the individual moral 
and temperamental needs and capacities of her pupils, the adminis- 
trator to more advantageously classify pupils and select and retain 
the more desirable teachers, and the public to know what is being 
done and to make explicit and mandatory a widespread inarticulate 
desire for development in the ideal life of their children. 

Granting the importance of the measurement of extra intellectual 
aspects of the individual what are the possible methods for research? 
Character measurement is perhaps to-day where mental measurement 
was twenty years ago. What does the field of intelligence measure- 
ment research have to suggest? Binet happily assumed that the way 
to develop a scale for diagnosing the trait of feeble-mindedness was 
to place feeble-minded and normal children side by side for com- 
parative study. This method gave us the Binet scale. The author 
of the present study has attempted to carry this general method over 
to the general field of character measurement. The primary func- 
tion of the experiment was not to develop tests of character but to 
experiment with a method for developing such tests. As applied, 
here the method may be described as an intensive objective compari- 
son of sociologically contrasted groups. More specifically in this 
case it resolved itself into an objective statistical comparative experi- 
mental study of delinquent and non-delinquent boys. This method 
assumes the possible validity of a certain criterion, namely a real 
and perhaps measurable difference between those children selected 
by the organized machinery of society, found in school and court, 
as being delinquent and an unselected random group of children 
considered as being non-delinquent. 

The experiment divides itself into two parts: (1) The preliminary 
search for promising tests. (2) The retesting of some of these tests. 

For the preliminary experiment two groups of boys were chosen— 


‘one from a probation school in Greater New York, ranging in 


chronological age from ten to sixteen and in mental age from ten to 
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fourteen, the other from a junior high school in the same com- 
munity. The two groups were carefully matched for both chrono- 
logical and mental age. These two groups of boys were designated 
as delinquent and non-delinquent and assumed to have general char- 
acter differences of an extra-intellectual nature. Something less than 
forty tests were then submitted to both groups—always in the same 
way and so far as possible under the same conditions. The tests 
ranged from those with specific instructions and with definite time limit 
to tests where the time was unlimited and the instructions vague, such 
as ‘‘write me a paragraph on any one of three subjects—and hand it 
in when you get through.” The sole purpose of this part of the 
experiment was to discover any tests whatever that would show a 
difference between the two groups, by any method of scoring that 
might be used. Six of the most promising tests were then submitted 
to three further groups of delinquent and non-delinquent boys in 
Kansas City, New York, and Brooklyn. As a result of this check 
work, only two of the six tests were shown to indicate valid and sig- 
nificant differences between the delinquent and non-delinquent groups. 

These two tests were a short questionnaire and what is termed a 
“Daily Contribution” test. The questionnaire covered such points 
as church attendance, number of musical instruments and rooms in the 
home, working for pay, preference for school or work, etc. The 
delinquents invariably express a greater preference for employment 
over school attendance; likewise, report less church attendance, and 
fewer musical instruments and smaller homes. The ‘Daily Con- 
tribution”’ test called upon the boys for a daily response in supplying 
the examiner with information in a general enterprise for collecting 
certain data. As judged by this test there seems to be a striking 
difference in the codperativeness of the delinquent and unselected boy. 
While the test as used at times failed to function and obviously is a 
very rough test in need of much refinement, it gives promise of being 
a splendid lead in this field. 

A significant feature of the experiment was the failure to find any 
significant difference between the delinquent and non-delinquent in 
tests of ethical discrimination. If this finding repeats itself in further 
studies it will relegate the Ethical Discrimination Test to the rank 
of a poor test of intelligence. 

There are other interesting indications from the preliminary study 
which are not so final since they were not checked by the larger sub- 
sequent groups. Four honesty tests were administered in which the 
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percentage of “dishonest” reactions were consistently lower among 
the delinquent group. Further verification of this point might prove 
an enlightening commentary on modern education. A repetition test 
was given in which the situation calling for the same reaction was 
presented twice and the discrepancy between the two reactions noted. 
The situation included several lists of words in each of which the 
subjects were asked to cross out those things in which they were inter- 
ested.® According to the results of this test one would be inclined 
to say that the delinquents were more inclined to change their mind 
or to feign an interest oftener or to have fewer real interests. The 
author believes this technique may eventually lead to the successful 
testing of interest in various fields. A list of occupations was sub- 
mitted for rating for general social usefulness. It was interesting to 
note that both delinquent and non-delinquent groups rated doctor 
first and movie actor lowest in usefulness. This same list was later 
presented for rating for preference as a personal vocation. The 
discrepancy between these two ratings seemed to show some differ- 
ence between the groups. It was thought that this test might have 
some bearing on vocational altruism. Other tests reported but not 
checked by the final groups should prove stimulating to other workers 
in the field. 

There was found in one or two cases evidence contradictory to 
what had been published by expert authority in the field of delin- 
quency. This raises an interesting question as to our past methods 
of studying delinquency, namely, the absolute and case method versus 
the comparative and statistical method. To say that certain things 
are characteristics of delinquents will be more significant when we 
are able to say that by the same method and technique something 
different is found to be characteristic of non-delinquents. In other 
words, would not the study of a controlled group of non-delinquent 
subjects as illustrated in this report seem to be a highly desirable 
part of any serious study of delinquency? 

This study brings more clearly into relief the problem of criteria 
against which to check or evaluate tests. The criterion of subjec- 
tive ratings by teachers and others was rejected in favor of the 
sociological one of presence in the regular school on the one hand as 
compared with presence in a delinquent institution on the other. The 
author recognizes the limitations in this criterion and submits it for 
what it is worth. That certain tests show no difference between the 

* Adapted from Pressey X-O Test. 
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contrasted groups presents no final argument against the tests but 
ft merely indicates their inability to detect delinquency. Equally inten- 
' sive work with other criteria may enable us later to make valid com- 
i parison among the various criteria. While many of the tests show 
| no relation to mental age the author feels that the labor of equating 
: groups for intelligence as well as chronological age is highly justified. 
The general conclusions of the study are as follows: 

i I. The general method used, namely the intensive comparative 
study of sociologically contrasted groups, while not fully evaluated 
y by this experiment, gives promise of yielding positive results. 

II. This method is necessarily a long one as the process of evolv- 
ing character tests will necessarily prove tedious and, at times, dis- 
couraging, with many reverses and contradiction. It is reasonable, 
however, to expect that a great many such studies would give us quite 
a number of valid tests, all of which taken together would form an 
efficient battery for measuring delinquent tendencies. The extended 
use of this method should reveal general techniques for character 
measurement and in time reveal specific tests of much greater value 
than those tried in the experiment. 

III. Great variability was found between different non-delinquent 
groups. This variability between similar groups suggests that the 
tests were measuring school or community differences as well as traits 
connected with delinquency. This difficulty may prove to be a serious 
one with this method, making it in this respect less desirable than a 
method where a valid criterion could be obtained in terms of quanti- 
tative appraisal of individual differences within a single group. 

IV. This variability, however, may be due in part to the delicacy 
of the tests and suggests a general difficulty in character testing. In 
this field we attempt to measure not what a subject can do but what 
he will do. Obviously, his disposition will prove to be more variable 
than his capacity, due to both the controllable and the non-con- 
trollable elements in the situation. Any slight change in the adminis- 
tration of the tests, such as the intonation of voice, or placement of 
emphasis, or presence of a beloved or disliked teacher, or the influ- 
ence of other members of the group may change the momentary dis- 
position vitally. Moreover, incidents of the night before, or at the 
breakfast table, or on the way to school may influence the response 
where the stimulus is vague and indefinite. 
if V. It is illustrated in the first half of the study that great danger 
t exists in evaluating tests by a partial method without a subsequent 
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check by new groups. All tests of this character would seem to 
demand retesting by groups other than those in the experiment by 
which the tests were originally discovered and calibrated. 

VI. There is evidence as far as the study has gone that definite 
measurable differences do exist between delinquent and non-delinquent 
groups. If studies embodying this method of intensive objective com- 
parative study can be sufficiently multiplied there is reason to expect 
significant revelation regarding the fundamental nature of delinquency 
which will place us in position to effect its prevention. 

The value of the study then is to be found in the fact that it repre- 
sents the first serious attempt to evolve character tests by the method 
of intensive objective comparison of sociologically contrasted groups 
—being a contribution to methodology in the field of character 
measurement; and second, in its approach to a scientific study of de- 
linquency . . . being the first intensive objective comparative study 
of delinquents and non-delinquents; and third, in what it adds to the 
details of test technique. To those who believe in the extreme utility 
of character measurement and are willing to see a vast expenditure 
of time and energy expended in such research this study gives room 
for considerable hope. 


THE OPPOSITES TEST 


The psychological device known as the Opposites Test has been 
long and frequently used as an instrument for measuring intelligence. 
However, in spite of the very large amount of experimentation over 
a period of years, until a comparatively recent date there has been 
a need for a series of words which would include not only examples of 
easy stimuli, but also of those of moderate and extreme difficulty which 
had been tested out on a great variety of subjects spread over a con- 
siderable range of age and school attainment. 

The present study * was begun with the purpose of supplying such 
a need. In addition it was proposed to determine standards of per- 
formance for both age and grade; to compare scores in Opposites with 
those made in a number of well-known intelligence tests in order to 
determine how far the Opposites deserved their reputation of being 
a highly reliable measure of “general intelligence’’; and to investigate 
the degree to which they might be indicators of special aptitude, par- 
ticularly with respect to ability in English. Besides an answer to 


1 Wylie, Andrew Tennant, The Opposites Test. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
0. 170. 
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these questions, as a useful by-product there has been devised for 
the convenience of future investigators a key for evaluating responses 
which is unusually extensive and at the same time easy to use. 

In order to limit the number of answers to any given stimulus a new 
type of response was called for, namely, one which must have as its 
initial letter some particular letter of the alphabet, as a, b, c, ete. 
This restriction of responses to an alphabetical opposite immensely 
reduced the labor of scoring and evaluating answers seemingly without 
impairing their value for the purposes of psychological measurement. 
Eight such lists of stimulus words were prepared—four of thirty-five 
words each, and four of twenty words. These were designated accord- 
ing to the required initial letter of the responses called for as the 
A, B, C, D, f, 1, r, and t series. The basic combination used in the 
experiment consisted of the A, B, C, and D lists, 140 stimulus words in 
all. (This combination will be referred to as ABCD.) 

The Population Tested. The persons upon whom the tests were 
tried represented the widest possible selection in age, grade, social 
environment, and school attainment. The principal groups examined 
included some 125 pupils in a small graded suburban school near 
New York City; almost 2000 individuals (practically all boys), from 
grades four to eight in Public School No. 64, New York City; over 
300 (boys and girls), from two New York City high schools; approxi- 
mately 350 undergraduates enrolled in Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and certain other adults, including about 50 persons 
who had been subjected to a very thorough mental inventory covering 
a period of six hours of testing by Professor E. L. Thorndike. Besides 
these about 12,000 cases were reported from Des Moines, lowa, 
where the entire school population above the lower half of the third 
grade was examined for the three series, A, B, and C under the 
direction of the Director of Research, Dr. Raymond Franzen. Eight 
series of the Alphabetical Opposites were used in 1921 by Dr. W. S. 
Allen in a study made as part of the inquiry of the Classical Associa- 
tion.?, Opposites have also been incorporated by Dr. Thorndike in 
certain of his Tests for Selective and Rational Thinking. In all, data 
were available from a total population of about 15,000 persons. 

The Reliability of the Test. The reliability, that is, the consistency 
of performance of any test, is one of several factors that determine 
its practical usefulness. In the case of the Alphabetical Opposites 
this reliability was determined by the method of retesting—that is, 


2 This has already been reported by Dr. Allen. See 4 Study of Latin Prognosis, by W. S. Allen, 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 135. 
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by administering the test a second time to the same group of students; 
and by correlating the halves of the same test with each other. The 
results may be summarized thus: 

For 76 pupils, grades 4 to 8, Pearson r’s of .81 and .83 were 
obtained when the ABCD and firt lists were given in February 
and repeated in June and the scores for the identical lists cor- 
related. 

For the same pupils there were r’s of .81 and .g1 between the 
two halves of the ABCD combination. 

For 195 other cases, selected at random from almost 2000 pupils 
in grades 4 to 8, there was an r of .82 between the halves of the 
ABCD list. 

For two groups of high school students similar r’s were .75 and 
.67; for 49 adults, .79; and for two groups of undergraduate 
college students, .71 and .77. 

When the above r’s were operated upon by the use of Spearman’s 
formula (frequently called Brown’s formula), reliability coefficients 
were obtained ranging from .80 to .95. These r’s and reliability co- 
efficients establish confidence in the performance of the Alphabetical 
Opposites when they are compared with almost any of the coefficients 
reported for various standard intelligence test elements, or even for 
entire examinations requiring much more time to administer than do 
the Opposites. 

The Validity of the Test. The validity of the Alphabetical Oppo- 
sites as a measure of “‘intelligence’’ was the most interesting problem 
of the study and was arrived at in various ways. 

For one group of 82 pupils, grades 4 to 8, there was an r of .76 
between ABCD scores and mental age. 

For 65 of these 82 pupils there was an r of .77 between ABCD and 
a composite factor which was derived from the I.Q. and quotients 
for arithmetic, vocabulary, reading, and completion, each weighted 
for age. 

The situation in Public School 64 presented an unusual opportunity 
to estimate the resources of the Alphabetical Opposites as a yard- 
stick for measuring “intelligence.” The pupils in this school had 
been examined by means of a great variety of tests, requiring cver 
three hours to administer, and including the National Intelligence, 
Scales A and B; the Haggerty, Delta 2; the Otis, Advanced; the 
Meyers Mental Measure; and the Kelley-Trabue Completion, Alpha. 
The results of these six tests had been combined into a single factor 
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for each individual. This factor represented with considerable ac- 
curacy his intelligence in so far as that was measured by the tests 
just referred to, and provided a reliable criterion by which to weigh 
the validity of the Alphabetical Opposites as a gauge of general 
intelligence.® 

The scores for ABCD for about 550 pupils from P.S. 64 were 
grouped according to age and correlated with the appropriate cri- 
terion score. The following Pearson r’s were obtained: ten-year-olds, 
.65; eleven-year-olds, .77; twelve-year-olds, .77; thirteen-year-olds, 
-68 ; fourteen-year-olds, .67. In some respects these are the most sig- 
nificant results of the entire experiment since they indicate that taken 
by itself the Alphabetical Opposites may be relied upon to classify 
pupils according to their “intelligence” with a fairly high degree of 
accuracy when compared with a battery of miscellaneous tests re- 
quiring about ten times as many minutes to administer. Further, when 
each of the six tests making up the criterion was correlated with the 
composite score of all of them combined and these results compared 
with those for the Opposites, it was found that the average of the 
correlations for the Opposites (.71) was higher than those for either 
the Otis, the Meyers, or the Kelley-Trabue. (The highest correla- 
tions between the six-test criterion and any individual intelligence test 
were those for the National Intelligence, Scale A, .801; and the 
Haggerty, Delta 2, .808.) 

Correlations were also made for a group of 280 eleven- and twelve- 
year-olds in which the ABCD scores were compared with the first and 
second halves of the Haggerty test. The r’s so obtained were .65 
and .68 respectively. A similar comparison was made with the scores 
in the National Intelligence Tests for pupils aged 8 to 16 inclusive. 
For Scale A, 563 cases, an r of .68 was obtained; for Scale B, 496 
cases, an r of .65. 

A criterion of general intellectual merit was devised for a group 
of 106 high school boys by taking the unweighted average of all their 
grades, except music, for a semester. This criterion correlated .43 
with ABCD scores. This is not high, although it compares very 
favorably with the r’s usually obtained between class standing and a 
single intelligence test. 

In the case of the Thorndike group of 49 college students, mostly 
enrolled in various professional courses, the following results were 
obtained: 


* The results of the various tests of the intelligence survey of P.S. 64 were supplied by Dr. J. L. 
Stenquist, then of the New York City Bureau of Reference and Research. 
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Between 20 minutes of ABCD and relative standing in a rigorous 
six-hour program of intelligence testing,—an r of .725. 

Between this same six-hour criterion and an average of college 
grades for two semesters,—an r of .614. 

Between ABCD and the average of college grades,—an r of .502. 

As a comment upon these results it might be recalled that the r 
between college grades and any one form of intelligence test rarely 
exceeds .40, while the correlation between college grades and various 
standard entrance and intelligence tests varies from .30 to .60. 

The Test as Measure of Special Ability. A reply to the question: 
How far do the Opposites measure special ability ?—is answered in 
part by comparing results in Opposites tests with scores in language 
ability tests and with success in the school subject known as English. 

An r of .58 was obtained between ABCD and the Kelley-Trabue 
Completion Exercise, Alpha, 704 cases; an r of .65 between ABCD 
and the Thorndike Visual Vocabulary Test, 494 cases. 

Between ABCD and English ratings for 107 high school boys an 
r of .35 was obtained. Between term grades in freshman and sopho- 
more English, Teachers College, and ABCD, the correlations were 
.29 and .36 respectively. 

Norms and Standards. In setting up norms a method is used 
somewhat different from that ordinarily adopted. Standards are 
given not only for the grade but also for age and grade combined, 
that is performance norms are given for twelve-year-olds who are in 
the fourth, fifth, sixth grade, and so on. A tabulation of this sort 
shows very clearly (1) that in general when the age is kept constant 
the score rises with the grade; and (2) when the grade is kept con- 
stant the score falls as the age rises. It might be added that the va- 
riability in Opposites scores rises steadily from nine years to twelve 
and then becomes irregular. 

Summary. The results of this study amply reinforce the claims of 
the Opposites Test as a reliable short-cut method for estimating 
general intelligence. As a measure of special aptitude, particularly of 
“English”’ ability, the case is somewhat doubtful. For future investi- 
gators there have been provided several useful tools—new lists of 
Opposites ranging up to extremely difficult ones; norms for all degrees 
of scholastic attainment from the fourth grade through college; and 
an elaborate scoring key derived from the test papers of about 2900 
subjects and listing some 5000 different responses. This last is per- 
haps not the least important contribution of the experiment. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor George D. Strayer spoke be- 
fore the North Central and Northwest 
Divisions of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association at Fort Dodge and Sioux 
City, lowa, on March 26. His subject 
was “Individuality in Education.” 

On March 26, Professor James E. 
McGaughy started on a three weeks’ 
trip in connection with his new duties 
as administrative head of the elementary 
education group in Teachers College. 
His itinerary carried him as far west as 
Denver and Greeley, Colo. 

The second printing of Problems in 
Educational Administration (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College) has just 
been received from the press. The book 
is being used in university classes in a 
number of the leading universities 
throughout the country. 

Professor Strayer spoke before the 
annual conference of superintendents of 
schools held at Framingham, Mass., 
April 29. For the afternoon program 
his topic was “Creative Administra- 
tion,” the evening discussion being given 
over to “The Development of a Super- 
visory Program.” 

Professor McGaughy was on the pro- 
gram for Schoolmen’s Week at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on Thursday, 
March 25. His address was on “Trends 
of School Costs in the United States.” 
In the evening of the same day he was 
guest of honor at the banquet given by 
the education group of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He spoke briefly on the 


subject, “Is Modern Testing a Fad?” 

Mr. Willard S. Ellsbree, director of 
the Bureau of Research in the Mont- 
clair schools and Mr. F. C. Borgeson, 
graduate student in Teachers College, 
who at the present time is investigating 
the administration of schools in Sweden, 
have been appointed associates in the 
department for the next academic year. 

The first major group in educational 
administration, under the direction of 
Professors Carter Alexander and Paul 
Mort, visited the Montclair school sys- 
tem, March 5, in order to study its 
health education program. On March 
25 the same group spent the day in New 
Brunswick on the junior high school 
situation. 

On March 31 Professor McGaughy 
spoke before the Principals’ Club of the 
Cleveland public schools. His subject 
was “Counting the Cost of Education.” 

On the evening of March 12, Profes- 
sor N. L. Engelhardt spoke before the 
Phi Delta Kappa group at the Faculty 
Club. His subject was “The Man with 
the Hoe.” 

Professors Strayer and Engelhardt 
presented the report of the Port Arthur 
school survey to the board of educa- 
tion in Port Arthur, April 9. 

The Citizens’ Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries has released a preliminary study 
on the relationship of the present salaries 
of New York City teachers to the sala- 
ries paid in 1900 and in 1910. ‘The re- 
port has been given much publicity by 
the metropolitan press. Professor Mc- 
Gaughy is directing the work of this 
committee. 
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On April 24 Professor Strayer ad- 
dressed the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce on the education bill now before 
Congress. Mr. Ed. B. Shallow, as- 
sociate superintendent of schools in New 
York City, presented the negative side 
of the issue. 

The Administration Club met at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Strayer, Satur- 
day evening, April 24. Mr. N. L. 
Church had charge of the program of 
music presented. He demonstrated 
what could be done within a single year 
with a minimum of time by having some 
of the boys from the band of the Horace 
Mann School for Boys play for the 
group. Later he gave an even more 
interesting demonstration by having mem- 
bers of the Administration Club play 
a number of instruments with which he 
supplied them, and before the evening 
was over play a simple tune together. 
Mr. William S. Larson, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, entertained the group 
with two delightful violin solos. 

The Tampa, Florida, Survey, which is 
being issued by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, has recently come from the press 
and is now ready for distribution. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant in 
April accompanied Professor Del Manzo 
and a group of students from foreign 
countries on a tour of educational in- 
stitutions in New England. They visited 
Smith, Amherst, and Mt. Holyoke Col- 
leges and the State Department of Edu- 
cation of Connecticut at Hartford. 

Mrs. Una B. Herrick, dean of women 
at the State College at Bozeman, Mont., 
was a recent guest of Professor Sturte- 
vant’s. 

Miss Marie Wilson, formerly super- 
visor of community centers and play- 
grounds under the Board of Education in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and now a member of 
the major course for advisers of women, 
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has been appointed assistant dean of 
women and assistant professor of 
physical education at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Miss Dorothy Stimson, dean of 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., visited 
the major course on March 30. Miss 
Stimson is the recently elected president 
of the National Deans Association. 

Miss Eunice Nelson, who will receive 
her Master’s degree in June, has ac- 
cepted a position for the summer ses- 
sion as assistant dean of women at 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. The dean of women 
for the summer session is to be Miss 
Lillian Killingsworth, who was a mem- 
ber of the major course in Teachers 
College last summer. 

Professor Sturtevant has recently been 
elected a member of the Recognition 
Committee of the American Association 
of University Women. In order to have 
its alumnae eligible for membership in 
this organization a college must have a 
dean of women and at least one woman 
member on its Board of Trustees. 

Speakers before the major group who 
were very much enjoyed in 1925 and 
who returned again in April of this 
year were Miss Beatrice Doerschuk, of 
the Bureau of Vocational Information, 
and Dr. Iva L. Peters, associate pro- 
fessor of economics and sociology at 
Goucher College. Dr. Peters goes to 
the office of dean of women and director 
of personnel research recently created at 
Syracuse University. 

Professor Sturtevant in April ad- 
dressed the Housing Conference held at 
Teachers College on “The Human Ele- 
ment in the Practice House.” 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor Arthur I. Gates addressed 
the Psychology Association, a large or- 
ganization of students of New York 
University, on March 18 on the topic 
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“Some Professional Services That May 
Be Rendered by Trained Psychologists.” 

Professor Gates made an address on 
the topic of “Measurement and Diagnosis 
in Reading and Spelling” at the Thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting of Schoolmen’s 
Week at the University of Pennsylvania 
on March 26. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


On March 2 Professor Daniel H. Kulp 
gave the final lecture of the winter study 
course of the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion at the Lincoln School on the 
“Sociological Aspects of the Develop- 
ment of Personality.” 

At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Training Courses in Leadership 
of the Boy Scouts of America, which 
was held at Teachers College on March 
8, Professor Kulp presented an illus- 
trated discussion of the “Sociological 
Bases of Rural Leadership and Rural 
Community Organization.” 

The International Association of Agri- 
cultural Missions has organized a special 
committee for the study of rural com- 
munities in many lands of which Pro- 
fessor Kulp has accepted the chairman- 
ship. The plan of the committee is to 
gather materials on the various forms 
of life in agricultural communities 
throughout the world. Teachers College 
alumni who would be interested in con- 
tributing to the work of this committee 
should write to the chairman. The com- 
mittee plans after several years to pub- 
lish a source book on this subject. 

On March 26 Professor Kulp ad- 
dressed the League of Women Voters 
in Westfield, N. J., on, “Trends in 
Legislation and the Child Labor Amend- 
ment.” 

The Educational Sociology Club on 
March 26 had a buffet supper and heard 
an address by Mr. Howard W. Nudd, 
director of the Public Education As- 
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sociation, on the subject of “Organizing 
Public Opinion regarding Public Educa- 
tion.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


On March 16 Professor James F. 
Hosic spoke before the Board of Associate 
and District Superintendents of New 
York City on “Current Tendencies in 
Elementary Schools.” On March 23 Pro- 
fessor Hosic spoke before the Educa- 
tional Associations of Hastings, Tarry- 
town, Dobbs Ferry, and Ardsley on 
“Educational Objectives Once More.” 
He also addressed the Principal’s Section 
of the Schoolmaster’s Club of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia on March 27. His 
subject was “Training for the Principal- 
ship.” 

During April and May Professor 
Hosic is lecturing and conducting a series 
of bi-weekly conferences in Baltimore on 
the work of the elementary school princi- 
pal. 

During the second week of April 
Miss Laura Zirbes gave a series of 
lectures to the teachers of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul., Minn. 

On March 1 Professor Mossman 
spoke before the Mothers’ Club of the 
Jewish Center of New York City on 
“Ways in Which to Develop Interest in 
Music, Literature and Art.” 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


During March Miss Anna Barrows 
gave three radio talks on beef, lamb, 
and pork, and Mrs. Anna Gunn gave 
one talk on poultry. 

On March 11, Professor May B. Van 
Arsdale attended a meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Farms and Markets in Albany. 

On March 3 and 17, Miss Anna Bar- 
rows gave lecture-demonstrations at 
the Morningside Presbyterian Church. 
These were given in the evening to ac- 
commodate women who are busy during 
the day. Miss Barrows spoke on “Light 
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Housekeeping” and showed how this 
could be applied where there was no 
kitchenette. Special attention was given 
to the choice of appliances and the care 
of supplies. 

Miss Mary Barrows, of Barrows 
and Company, Publishers, Boston, gave 
a most interesting talk on March 15 
before Cookery 181, Practice in Demon- 
stration Cookery, on “The Making and 
Selling of a Home Economics Book.” 

Members of the Home Economics 
Club and their friends were the guests of 
Foods and Cookery recently at an after- 
dinner coffee, served in Room 201 Dodge 
Hall. This was followed by a song re- 
cital at which the following artists en- 
tertained the department and its guests— 
Miss Lillian Luverne Baldwin, con- 
tralto, Mr. Edward L. Baker, pianist, 
and Miss Mozelle Bennet, violinist. The 
violin accompaniments and some of the 
songs were Miss Baldwin’s own com- 
positions. 

On March 25 The Domestic Circle, 
formerly the Irene Club, founded by 
Miss Grace Dodge paid its annual visit 
to the department. They were ad- 
dressed by Miss Daniell and later tea 
was served. 


HOME MANAGEMENT 


In recognition of the importance of 
practice houses and apartments as home- 
making centers in colleges and high 
schools, a conference was held at Teach- 
ers College, Thursday and Friday, 
March 25 and 26. The program and ar- 
rangements for the conference were un- 
der the direction of Professor Emma H. 
Gunther, although many members of the 
Household Arts staff and student groups 
at college codperated in carrying out the 
details. Effort was made not only to 
have various representatives of those who 
actually direct practice houses so that 
there might be an exchange of experi- 
ences, but also to have as a significant 
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part of the program such newer aspects 
of home and family life as would prove 
inspirational and also thought-provoking. 

The first session on “Managerial 
Functions of the Practice House,” with 
Professor Gunther presiding, had con- 
tributions from Mrs. P. P. Moody, of 
the State Teachers College, Harrison- 
burg, Va. and also Miss _ Bessie 
Pleasants of Mechanics Institute, Ro- 
chester, both Teachers College graduates. 
Emphasis was put on accounts and prob- 
lems of finance in the practice house, as 
well as the all-important question of 
possibilities for higher standards in 
furnishing. Miss Rena Roberts, of 
Cornell University, outlined a significant 
new policy which has been proposed by 
the establishment of ten practice houses 
in which a large number of the fresh- 
man girls in home economics will live. 
Instead of having the work organized 
and outlined as is often the case for 
senior girls, their policy will be to have 
the girls build and organize as they go 
while they are having definite instruc- 
tion along certain household lines. The 
place of the child in the practice house, 
which is claiming so much attention at 
present, was discussed by Mrs. Nye, 
from the Buffalo State Normal, who 
explained and showed a reel of pictures 
on home care and the baby in the practice 
house family. Following this, Miss 
Grace Johnson, of Corvallis, Ore., one 
of the present graduate students, sum- 
marized the study that she had made 
of the relationship between home man- 
agement with its time schedules and 
such special clinic cases in connection 
with the Child Welfare Institute as have 
been undertaken by her intensively in 
their homes. Miss Blanche Halbert, of 
Better Homes Movement, urged the 
need for higher standards both in con- 
struction of practice houses and in their 
furnishings, offering definite ways and 
means. 
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At this session, Mrs. Ethel Puffer 
Howes, of Smith College, presented in 
detail the plan for the Institute for the 
Coérdination of Women’s Interests, re- 
cently established at Smith College, 
the assistant to be a Teachers College 
graduate, Miss Dorothea Beach, of 
Temple University. Their house will 
serve as a type of community center 
where studies on such codperative as- 
pects as a Codperative Nursery, Co- 
6perative Food Service, perhaps Co- 
éperative Laundry, and also a coépera- 
tive plan for household assistants will 
claim their attention. 

The afternoon session, with Dr. Ben- 
jamin R. Andrews presiding, took 
further managerial factors like those 
of detailed duties and schedules of work 
for the organization of the house, these 
being presented by Miss  Lauretta 
James, of the Westtown School, West- 
town, Pa., and Miss Ruth Barker of the 
College for Women, New Brunswick, 
N. J. In the case of the latter, one of 
the houses of sixteen built in horseshoe- 
fashion for the dormitory plan at New 
Jersey College offers the opportunity 
for the group of fourteen girls as a 
practice house. Miss Elizabeth Condit, 
of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, explained 
the present use of their practice house 
which now serves as a center for those 
who are taking short homemaking 
courses. 

“Fatigue Elimination in Household 
Tasks” was presented by Mrs. Frank 
Gilbreth, chairman of the Fatigue Elimi- 
nation Committee of the Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers. Citing specific fa- 
tigue studies in industry, Mrs. Gilbreth 
showed the definite application of ways 
in which certain methods might be car- 
ried over to household tasks. In open- 
ing the talk, she said that when Edison 
was asked to define electricity, he said, 
“Electricity is—use it.” She added, 
“Fatigue is—eliminate it.” She has been 
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coéperating with house management 
groups during the year in an attempt to 
make process charts of various tasks, 
and one of the graduate students, Miss 
Irene Dunne, followed with an explana- 
tion of a process chart which she had 
made on dish-washing. The standardiza- 
tion of tasks, too, so pertinent to this 
whole problem was presented by another 
graduate student, Miss Mary Rokahr, 
state leader from Wyoming, in which 
she showed ways of attempting to get 
the norm or median standard in con- 
nection with studies in household tasks. 

The Friday session, with Professor 
Winchell presiding, took up the aspect 
of socializing the practice house, with the 
first talk presented by Dr. James Ford 
of Harvard University, president of 
Better Homes Movement, who talked 
on the civic significance of practice 
houses. He stated that there are now 
twenty-four hundred communities that 
are taking up definitely this question of 
housing and home life with very special 
local programs in each place, and that 
each of these communities is endeavor- 
ing to have a permanent home center. 
He feels that the most significant of all 
these permanent centers might be the 
practice house. 

The emphasis of the organization 
within the practice house group to bring 
about better unity of family life was 
presented by Miss Grace Godfrey of 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, and also 
Miss Ruth Atwater of Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs. The result of a study 
made on practice houses last year by 
Miss Martha Dinwiddie was outlined 
by our Research Associate, Mrs. Annie 
Robertson Dyer, who presented sugges- 
tive studies in research relating to the 
practice house. The originator of this 
whole plan of housekeeping centers in 
New York City. Miss Mabel Hyde Kit- 
tredge recalled some of the first cen- 
ters here in New York in 1901 and the 
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emphasis that was placed on the work, 
and then predicted what she felt the 
significance might be in the future. The 
discussion was opened by Miss Owen, 
who is directing this work in connection 
with the public schools. 

For a better understanding of vital 
factors in the art of living together, Pro- 
fessor Sarah Sturtevant presented 
specific case studies in her discussion of 
“The Human Elements of the Practice 
House,” stressing the great need for the 
leader or director of the practice house 
to be one who is conversant with new 
theories on behavior and conduct, and 
who keenly appreciates that “all be- 
havior is an effort to live adequately, 
consciously or unconsciously, to get 
the best for himself.” The practice 
house family was discussed by Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, who said that she 
must speak of the man in the family, say- 
ing, “the father is not only a biological 
necessity but also an inestimable social 
necessity.” She also said it might be 
very possible to have a nursery school 
in connection with a practice house and 
afford the opportunity for social con- 
tact with a number of children, for “we 
must learn not alone how to take care 
of one baby in the practice house but 
we must learn to know the child and 
children in those attitudes in which they 
allure and charm us.” 

The question of great interest to many, 
“Euthenics” at Vassar College, was pre- 
sented by Professor Annie MacLeod, 
who has the direction of this department. 
She analyzed the term as taken from 
Mrs. Ellen Richards, “the betterment 
of living conditions through conscious 
endeavor, for the purpose of securing 
more efficient human beings.” She out- 
lined also the Institute of Euthenics 
which is to be held at Vassar College 
from July 8 to August 8 with the aim 
“to lay before the college woman who 
has become, or will become a homemaker, 
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the contributions that the sciences pre- 
sent to the problems in whatever forms 
these can be made most beneficial to 
her, thus enabling her to become a 
greater asset to her home and com- 
munity.” Interest was evident in the 
topics which include: 

Family relationships—husband and 
wife; motherhood, with emphasis on 
child hygiene and child psychology; the 
father in the family; the individual, with 
emphasis on mental hygiene, nutrition 
and economics; the family—in the eyes 
of the law. The other aspects will be 
the Family as an economic unit—pro- 
duction, questions of household tech- 
nology, cookery, home nursing and horti- 
culture; consumption and utilization, the 
family finances and the time factor; the 
family in relation to the community. 

The discussion was closed with a large 
luncheon at the Women’s Faculty Club 
at which special contributions were made 
by the various visitors to the conference, 
including Mrs. Eva von Baur Hansl 
who spoke on Children—a new magazine 
for parents. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


An exhibit of the work of the Horace 
Mann School in Mathematics and Fine 
Arts was given on Tuesday evening, 
March 9g, as a part of the program of 
the Spring meeting of the Horace Mann 
Parents’ Association. The evening 
opened with talks by Professors Upton 
and Reeve, who described the scope and 
aims of the instruction in mathematics 
as now given in the Horace Mann School. 

Professor Upton, speaking of the work 
in arithmetic in the Horace Mann Ele- 
mentary School (grades 1-6), pointed out 
that the kind of arithmetic taught to-day 
differs materially from that studied 
twenty-five years ago, and that instead 
of being a completed science with a fixed 
body of facts, as is popularly believed, 
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arithmetic is an extremely dynamic and 
flexible subject ever changing to meet 
the current need. Taking the subject of 
common fractions as an illustration he 
showed that we no longer need to use 
large fractions like 255/374 or to add 
1/7 + 2/3 + 5/11 + 4/9, since deci- 
mals are now taking the place of such 
fractions. Incidentally he called atten- 
tion to the rapidity with which decimals 
are gaining in favor, one of their latest 
uses being to indicate the sizes of auto- 
mobile tires. Other topics which our 
fathers and mothers studied, but which 
are no longer in our modern courses of 
study, are greatest common divisor, least 
common multiple, true discount, partial 
payments, partnership, compound propor- 
tion and alligation. In place of all these 
topics more time is now devoted to deci- 
mals and percentage and to such subjects 
as cash accounts, thrift, the savings bank, 
baseball records, parcel post, and railroad 
time-tables, as well as to the arithmetic 
of geography, science, manual training, 
and cooking. It is thus seen that to-day 
the study of arithmetic is very closely 
related to children’s interests and expe- 
riences. It is instruction of this type that 
is given in the Horace Mann Elemen- 
tary School. 

It was then shown that this more 
human kind of arithmetic is the result 
of much research and experiment in the 
teaching of this subject, which has been 
carried on with the same care as research 
in medicine or engineering. The develop- 
ment of this modern arithmetic has also 
been materially aided by certain recent 
theories in education as well as by nu- 
merous contributions of the educational 
psychologist. As a result of all these 
forces our teachers have now come to 
look upon arithmetic in an entirely new 
way and to teach it more effectively, and 

‘with greater satisfaction to the pupils, 
than was ever before possible. 

Parents frequently ask how the in- 


struction in arithmetic, as given in the 
Horace Mann Elementary School, com- 
pares in efficiency with that found in 
the public schools. Professor Upton 
stated that this question could be easily 
answered, since it is the practice at the 
Horace Mann School to measure the 
ability of the pupils in arithmetic at the 
beginning and close of each year by 
means of certain standard tests which are 
also given in many schools all over the 
country. These tests show that each 
year the Horace Mann pupils accomplish 
considerably more in arithmetic than the 
average public school children, an 
achievement which is all the more re- 
markable when one takes into considera- 
tion the fact that the average public 
school in this country spends about 8000 
minutes a year on arithmetic, while the 
Horace Mann School, due to its crowded 
curriculum, devotes only 4000 minutes a 
year to this same subject. In other 
words, in arithmetic the Horace Mann 
School outstrips the public schools in half 
the time. 

Professor Reeve, describing the work 
in mathematics in the Horace Mann 
High School for Girls, pointed out that 
the content of the course is determined 
by the general and specific purposes in 
mind, which are both quite different 
from those of a generation ago when 
the main objective was to get students 
into college. The general purpose to-day 
is much the same as that of the other 
great branches of knowledge, namely, to 
develop well-educated citizens. (Since 
the hope of our democracy depends upon 
the development of intelligent leadership, 
it is of extreme importance that we 
develop leaders. It is also of extreme 
importance that the masses be trained for 
an intelligent type of followership. ) 

This is done by opening the door of 
mathematics, so to speak, so as to give 
to every student a broad view of the sub- 
ject. Each is then able to choose accord- 
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ing to his ability and preference, because 
he has seen the general nature of the 
subject and knows something of what 
the science means. It is necessary to 
give this broad view of the subject also 
because of the wide range of individual 
differences in native ability, experiences, 
and interests. The guiding principle, 
therefore, in the selection of subject mat- 
ter for each year is to select that con- 
tent material which will be most valua- 
ble to each student provided he leaves 
school at the end of that year. 

We begin with the arithmetic of the 
home, the store, thrift, and the bank 
which the well-educated citizen is likely 
to need, followed by intuitional geometry 
treated in such a way as to give the 
student some idea of the importance and 
use of geometry in nature, architecture, 
design, and in the world about him. We 
then proceed to algebra, numerical trigo- 
nometry and demonstrative geometry, 
and give those who are able to go on in 
mathematics a glimpse into the more ad- 
vanced parts of geometry, algebra, 
trigonometry, analytic geometry, and the 
calculus. Thus, by the time the student 
graduates from the high school he will 
have had what would be the equivalent 
of at least one year’s work of the tradi- 
tional college. Moreover, the indications 
are that the students in the Horace 
Mann School who go on with their 
mathematics love the subject and are 
able to use it far more than do those 
students in schools where the teaching is 
carried out with the more traditional 
purposes. 

Finally, the task is accomplished in a 
large measure because we at the Horace 
Mann School, in order to carry out the 
larger purpose, do not hesitate to remove 
the obsolete material from our courses 
and to supply those parts of mathematics 
which will contribute to the aim of giv- 
ing each student the most valuable 
mathematical education which he is 
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capable of receiving at our hands. Our 
experience has shown us that it is pos- 
sible to teach mathematics with a broad 
purpose in mind and incidentally to 
properly prepare our students to suc- 
cessfully meet the requirements of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Mr. Milton M. Smith, head of the 
department of English, conducted a 
series of conferences at the State Con- 
vention of Associated Dramatic Clubs 
at the University of North Carolina, on 
March 26 and 27. Mr. Smith gave ad- 
dresses on “The Production of School 
Plays” and “Folk Dancing.” 

Mr. George H. Bruce was one of the 
guests of honor at a dinner given in 
Chicago, February 26, in honor of 
Francis W. Shepardson, former director 
of the Rosenwald Fund, and made an 
address on that occasion. On March 
6 Mr. Bruce was a special delegate to 
the dedication of the Abbott-Young 
Memorial Temple at St. Lawrence 
Academy, Canton, N. Y. 

On March 2 Mr. Charles C. Tilling- 
hast addressed the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation in White Plains, N. Y., speak- 
ing on the subject, “Games and Physical 
Expressional Work for Children of the 
Junior High School Age.”” On March 
8 Mr. Tillinghast addressed the Parent- 
Teachers Association of the New Ro- 
chelle High School, speaking on “Indi- 
vidualistic Instruction.” 

The basketball team of the Horace 
Mann School for Boys won the city 
championship of the private schools by 
defeating Columbia Grammar School 


on March 18. Because of this cham- 
pionship, the team was invited to rep- 
resent New York City in an interstate 
contest which was held at Glens Falls, 
N. Y., on April 6, 7, and 8. 

Mr. Robert F. Payne is conducting a 
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course for scout masters in Scranton, 
Pa., the class being held weekly during 
the winter. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Annie M. Cooley spoke at 
Yonkers, N. Y., before the graduating 
class in homemaking conducted under 
the auspices of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Mrs. Alma Guillet has been in 
charge of this teacher-training work. 

Professor Cooley also attended 
Farmers’ Week at Ithaca, N. Y., and 
spoke to the women of the Farm Bureau. 

As president of the New York State 
Home Economics Association, Professor 
Cooley presided at the annual meeting 
held at the Commodore, New York City, 
on April 5 and 6. 

Professor Cora M. Winchell attended 
a meeting of the Indiana Home Eco- 
nomics Association held in South Bend 
on April 9 and 10. On Friday evening, 
April 9, at a joint dinner meeting of 
county club women, and members of the 
Home Economics Association, Miss 
Winchell spoke on “Educational Op- 
portunities in the Home.” On Satur- 
day morning she addressed the teachers 
of Home Economics, her topic being 
“Are We Modernizing Our Methods in 
Home Economics Education?” 

Professor Winchell spoke before the 
New Jersey Home Economics Associa- 
tion on the topic “The Response of 
Home Economics Education to Modern 
Homemaking” on April 24, at New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Professor Winchell plans to attend the 
National Conference of Social Work to 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 26- 
June 2; and the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
to be held in Minneapolis, June 28- 
July 2. 

On March 20 Professor Wilhelmina 
Spohr addressed the teachers of home 
economics of New Jersey at the annual 


meeting of the Vocational Arts Associa- 
tion held in Paterson. 

Dr. Katherine Blunt, president of the 
National Home Economics Association 
and professor of home economics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was the guest of the 
Household Arts staff on Thursday, 
March 4. Miss Blunt addressed the 
students at eleven o'clock and at noon 
was a guest at a luncheon given at the 
Women’s Faculty Club. Former stu- 
dents of Miss Blunt’s were given an 
opportunity to meet her at a tea given in 
her honor in the afternoon. 

Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, for- 
mer professor of domestic art at Teach- 
ers College, gave a lecture to the House- 
hold Arts students on March 4 and was 
also a guest at the luncheon and tea. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The Office of Research in Home Eco- 
nomics Education has recently issued 
in typewritten form its annual com- 
pilation of new literature useful in Home 
Economics Education. This includes 
literature published between March 1925 
and 1926; Child Care—8o books, 13 bul- 
letins ; Clothing—53 books, 17 bulletins; 
Foods—86 books, 23 bulletins; Health— 
45 books, 10 bulletins; Home and 
Family Relations—82 books, 5 bulletins; 
Home Culture and _  Sociability—54 
books; Housing and Furnishing—55 
books, 10 bulletins; House Operation— 
16 books, § bulletins; Income and Spend- 
ing—15 books, § bulletins; Applied and 
Related Science—37 books; Home Eco- 
nomics Education—6 books, 11 bulletins; 
General Education—54 books, 10 bulle- 
tins. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


Before the teachers of special classes, 
Professor Frederick G. Bonser gave an 
address on “Changing Points of Em- 
phasis in the Teaching of Special 

















Classes” at Philadelphia on March 25. 
The meeting was one of the section con- 
ferences of Schoolmen’s Week in Penn- 
sylvania. Professor Bonser also deliv- 
ered an address at a general session 
of the Eastern Arts Association annual 
meeting at Syracuse, N. Y., on April 
22. He used as his subject, “The Arts 
as Opportunities for Creative Adven- 
ture.” 

The Industrial Arts Codperative Serv- 
ice has a number of special studies in 
elementary school industrial arts which 
may be secured by members at the cost 
of production and postage. It has also 
a list of speakers whose services may 
be had at reasonable rates to groups of 
teachers or of teachers and parents. Any 
one wishing to utilize the helps and 
service of the Codperative in industrial 
arts should write to Miss A. la T. 
Blauvelt, 1256 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York City. It exists for service and not 
for making money. 

The Continental Baking Company re- 
cently consulted the department of In- 
dustrial Arts for advice in the making 
of an educational exhibit of wheat grow- 
ing, milling, and baking. 

The students of Mr. Gordon Grant in 
junior high school industrial arts have 
been making a number of interesting 
and profitable visits to schools and in- 
dustrial plants in and about New York. 


KIN DERGARTEN—FIRST-GRADE 
Dr. William C. Bagley spoke to the 


members of the Kindergarten—First- 
Grade on Monday, March 15. His topic 
was the education of young children in 
France, Germany, England and Czecho- 
Slovakia, where he has been visiting 
schools. 

Professor Patty S. Hill spoke in Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, and Philadelphia dur- 
ing March, and in April she spoke to 
the Women’s City Club of Rochester. 
In May she will spend a week in New 
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England, speaking at Hartford, Water- 
bury, Willimantic, New Bedford and 
Providence. 

Miss Alice Thorn is giving a course 
in music for young children in Montclair, 


N. J. 
MATHEMATICS 


In April Professor Upton visited the 
state normal schools at Salem, Mass., 
Towson, Md., Farmville, Va., and 
Trenton, N. J., in connection with a co- 
operative experiment in the teaching of 
normal school mathematics which is be- 
ing carried on by Teachers College and 
a group of normal schools along the 
Atlantic Coast. 

Professors Upton and Reeve addressed 
a meeting of the Parents’ Association of 
the Horace Mann School on Tuesday 
evening, March 9, at which they de- 
scribed the work in mathematics as 
given in the Horace Mann School. 

On April 15 Professor Reeve spoke 
before the teachers of mathematics of 
White Plains on “The New Curriculum 
in Mathematics,” and on May 1 before 
the Westchester County Mathematics 
Association on “Directed Study.” On 
May 15 Professor Reeve will speak at 
Hartford, Conn., before the Connecticut 
Valley Section of the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics in New Eng- 
land on “Modern Tendencies in Teach- 
ing Secondary Mathematics.” 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Teachers College was represented at 
the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference in Detroit by Professor Thomas 
H. Briggs, who appeared on the general 
program with an address on “The Place 
of Music in Education;” Miss Alice E. 
Bivins, who spoke on “Music in Camps ;” 
Mr. N. L. Church, who conducted a 
demonstration lesson in beginning in- 
strumental work; and Professor Peter 


W. Dykema, who spoke on “Music Com- 
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petitions,” and acted as chairman of the 


round table conference on the Significance 
for School Music of the Increasing 
Emphasis on Music in Recreational 
Programs. 

A Teachers College luncheon was held 
in connection with the Music Super- 
visors’ Conference in Detroit, which 
brought out the largest attendance that 
has yet been procured at a music gather- 
ing. This was largely due to the ener- 
getic work of Miss Alice E. Bivins who 
is president of the music section of the 
Alumni Association, and who, by cor- 
respondence, got into touch with many 
of the former music students before the 
meeting convened in Detroit. Miss 
Bivins, however, finds many inaccuracies 
and some omissions in the mailing list at 
Teachers College and is desirous of in- 
formation which will enable her to know 
more definitely the whereabouts of music 
students who have at any time studied at 
Teachers College. A series of confer- 
ences and luncheons is planned for the 
Summer Session. 

So great has been the demand for 
copies of the January TreacHers Cot- 
LEGE Recorp which contained the sym- 
posium on music from the point of view 
of the general educator that the edition 
is exhausted and no further orders can 
be filled. As part of the second Teachers 
College celebration of Music Week there 
will be another symposium participated 
in by several other members of the gen- 
eral Teachers College Faculty. It is 
hoped to have this material in shape to 
publish in an issue of THE Recorp next 
year. 

Professor Dykema gave a series of 
lectures at the New York Recreation 
School in Bear Mountain, at the Bear 
Mountain Inter-State Park Assembly 
Hall, during March and April. 

During the week when the members 
of the Staff were at Detroit for the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference, 


the grand old man of American school 
music, William L. Tomlins, now in his 
eighty-fourth year, gave a ten-hour series 
of lectures to all of the music students. 
Each afternoon a short social gathering 
preceded the lecture and this, combined 
with the informal character of his pres- 
entation, resulted in establishing most 
intimate relationships. Mr. Tomlins’s 
addresses dealt with the character-form- 
ing influence of song and were filled 
with abundant practical illustrations 
covering interpretation, breathing, enun- 
ciation and making of programs. 

During March and April the music 
staff held a series of meetings and con- 
ferences devoted to the preparing of a 
suggestive curriculum in music for the 
elementary grades with especial refer- 
ence to the needs of the Horace Mann 
and Lincoln Schools. This will soon 
be available for general distribution and 
may be had by writing to the music 
department. 

A special folder has been prepared 
which describes the rich offering in the 
Summer Session of courses in Music and 
Music Education for teachers and super- 
visors of music in public and private 
schools, conservatories, and institutions. 
There are seventy-four courses listed, 
ten from the Music department of 
Columbia University, and _ sixty-four 
from Music Education in Teachers Col- 
lege. In addition to the regular staff in 
Teachers College there are many in- 
structors from colleges and city systems. 
The circular, and the complete announce- 
ment, which will be mailed upon request, 
list forty-one instructors in music. 
There will be in addition to these, five or 
six assistants. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


On March 26 Professor William C. 
Bagley and Professor E. S. Evenden 
attended meetings of the State Council 
of Education at Newark, N. J. They 
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served in the capacity of advisers, and 
Professor Bagley led the discussion at 
the evening session on “Problems Re- 
lated to Teacher Training.” 

Professor Bagley addressed a meet- 
ing at the Schoolmen’s Week in Phila- 
delphia on March 27. His subject was 
“Education and Crime in Europe and 
America.” 

Professor Bagley attended the meet- 
ings of the Ohio State Educational Con- 
ference in Columbus, Ohio, on April 
8 and 9. He addressed the general meet- 
ing, April 8, on “Education and the 
Moral Hazard.” On April 9 he spoke 
to the elementary teachers on “Ele- 
mentary School Curriculum Theories as 
Related to the Training of Teachers” 
and to the normal school group on 
“Standards for a Teacher Training In- 
stitution.” 

On April 15 Professor A. R. Mead 
addressed the teachers of East Hart- 
ford, Conn., on “Recent Attempts to 
Isolate the Important Qualities of 
Teachers.” 

President Sprague of the State Nor- 
mal School, Montclair, N. J., recently 
addressed the training school group of 
the major course on “The Montclair 
Plan of Teacher Training.” 

Principal John A. H. Keith appeared 
before the major course group recently 
to present the plan for the revised cur- 
riculum in Pennsylvania normal schools. 

Mr. John W. Carr, associate in the 
department, has accepted a position in 
Duke University for the ensuing year. 

Dr. Frederick R. Hamilton, who was 
associate in normal school education 
during the year 1923-24, was inaugurated 
on March 12 as president of Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute at Peoria, Ill. 
The principal speakers on that occasion 
were Dr. C. E. Chadsey, dean of edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, and 
Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, president of 
the University of Missouri. 


NURSERY EDUCATION 


Recent letters from Miss Nutting tell 
of a month of rest in Sorrento and pros- 
pective visits to Rome and Florence. 
Miss Nutting is working on a collection 
of papers and essays to be published in 
the fall. 

A series of lectures on professional 
ethics has been given this spring by Dr. 
Harry Ward, professor of ethics of 
Union Theological Seminary. Although 
given under the auspices of the Nursing 
Education department these lectures 
have been open to all students in the 
College and to friends outside who 
wished to register. A great deal of in- 
terest has been shown in this series, the 
number attending regularly being about 
one hundred and twenty-five. Of these 
twenty-two were superintendents of 
nurses and instructors from New York 
City nursing schools and other outside 
nurses interested in the general subject 
of professional ethics and in the teach- 
ing of ethics in Nursing Schools. 

An important address was given on 
the evening of March 30 by Miss Mary 
Beard, Nursing representative of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, on Maternal 
Care in Europe. Miss Beard has re- 
cently made a study of the care of 
mothers in childbirth in seven Euro- 
pean countries, in the effort to find out 
why America is so far behind several 
of these countries, notably Denmark and 
England, in her maternal death rate and 
in provision for skilled maternal care. 
The whole question is one which needs 
to be brought into the light of public dis- 
cussion in order that public funds may be 
made available and educational measures 
introduced for the training of the neces- 
sary workers. Nurses are especially 
concerned since the main burden of such 
a public health program, if it is intro- 
duced into this country, will undoubtedly 
fall on them. 
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Miss Aimee Kajima, a student of 
Teachers College in 1924 and later a 
member of the nursing staff of St. Luke’s 
International Hospital at Tokio, has re- 
cently received an appointment as of- 
ficial advisory nurse to the Bureau of 
Public School Hygiene in the Depart- 
ment of Education of Japan. She is 
liaison officer between the Department 
of Education and the practical clinical 
work carried on in St. Luke’s Hospital 
under Dr. Mabel Elliot and Miss Nuno, 
the latter also a former student of 
Teachers College. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Mr. David K. Brace, instructor in 
physical education at Teachers College, 
has accepted a position at the University 
of Texas as professor of education and 
head of a new department of physical 
education in the School of Education. 

Dr. Jesse D. Williams attended the 
Ohio State Educational Conference, at 
Columbus on April 9, where he gave 
two addresses. 

On April 26 Dr. Williams addressed 
the student body of Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on “Problems 
of Personal Health.” 

Mr. W. L. Hughes, professor of 
physical education at Depauw University, 
is developing a very successful intra- 
mural program of physical education at 
Depauw. The Big Ten Conference of 
Intra-mural Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation are making a special study of 
the intra-mural problem. 

Miss Nina B. Lamkin, director of 
recreation of Highland Park, Mich., has 
written a pageant for the Child Health 
Day Demonstration, at Highland Park, 
on May 1. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


The Rural Club had its first “get-to- 
gether party” of the semester on Thurs- 
day evening, March 18, from 7.30 o'clock 
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to 10.30 o’clock in Grace Dodge Hall. 
Games of various kinds, typical of the 
social life of a small community, were 
played. Refreshments of novel descrip- 
tion were auctioned off to the highest 
bidder at the close of the evening. Every- 
body went home thoroughly pleased with 
the surprises and enjoyment which the 
evening had afforded. 


Mr. Jusuke Kataoka, of the Bureau 
of Social Education of Tokyo, Japan, 
has just spent six weeks visiting classes 
at Teachers College. Mr. Kataoka, 
whose main interests are rural education 
and rural sociology, was referred to 
us by Dr. Galpin of the Agricultural De- 
partment in Washington, D. C. While 
here he has also visited rural schools 
in surrounding states under the direction 
of Dr. Fannie Dunn. As Mr. Kataoka 
started his journey from the Pacific 
coast, he is planning now to cross the 
Atlantic, and visit the British Isles and 
the Continent before he returns to Japan. 

Mr. Yuntin C. Li, of the department, 
is starting on a trip through the Middle 
West, where he will make a study of 
model rural schools. 

Miss Carney’s first travelog letter 
has just been received, full of tidings 
of rural England. It was .written on 
the Steamship Appam and mailed from 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. Miss Carney’s 
first contact with England was in Devon- 
shire, where Mr. and Mrs. Elmhirst 
(formerly Mrs. Willard D. Straight, 
one of the Teachers College trustees) 
are establishing an experimental rural 
school; and her visit there proved a 
most delightful first impression of 
British terra firma. From Devonshire 
Miss Carney went to London for a few 
days and one of her experiences there is 
most amusing. Because of her limited 
time she was forced to visit the British 
Museum on a Sunday afternoon; but 
the Museum is not lighted on Sundays. 
Miss Carney says: 
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So after checking my umbrella by the 
light of a “truly-rural” old farm lantern 
I groped upstairs in the owlish darkness. 
By clinging to stair rails and slinking 
along walls I managed to get about for a 
time, but after mistaking nude African 
figures for perfectly respectable British 
guides and addressing several questions to 
mute Egyptian idols, I gave up and re- 
turned to my hotel. 

Miss Carney also visited Yorkshire 
under the guidance of Mr. Hallam, the 
Inspector of Schools, and while here 
she saw rural schools and normal schools 
at first hand. From here Miss Carney 
went to Edinburgh, Scotland, where she 
spent a delightful day. Her journey 
down to the Gold Coast of Africa was 
very pleasant, and she promises to send 
letters relating her experiences there. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


On March 6 Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs addressed the High School 
Principals Association of New York 
City, using as his topic “A Neglected 
Phase of the Curriculum.” This ad- 
dress is a part of Professor Briggs’ new 
book, Curriculum Problems, which is 
now in press. On March 22 he spoke 
to the faculty of Julia Richman High 
School. 

Professor Franklin W. Johnson ap- 
peared on the program of secondary 
school conferences held at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in April, speaking on 
“Progressive Movements in Secondary 
Education.” 

On March 22 at a meeting of the 
Secondary Group Dr. J. C. Hart, a 
member of the editorial staff of The 
Survey, explained the organization and 
work of the Danish Folk Schools, which 
he studied on his recent trip to Europe. 
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The National Education Association 
Committee on the Classification of Edu- 
cational Materials, of which Professor 
Briggs is chairman, approved at a meet- 
ing in February a list of five thousand 
entries for the use of those indexing 
articles and books for educational work- 
ers. It is proposed to publish the re- 
port in several forms: one complete, the 
others abbreviated to suit the needs of 
libraries of various sizes. 

During the Schoolmen’s Week con- 
ferences at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in March Professor Elbert K. 
Fretwell delivered an address on “Cri- 
teria for Evaluating Extra-Curricular 
Activities.” On the program also was 
Principal M. Channing Wagner, of the 
Wilmington (Del.) High School, for 
several summers an assistant in the de- 
partment of secondary education at 
Teachers College. 

About sixty members and friends at- 
tended the annual dinner of the Second- 
ary Club on March 18 at the Men’s 
Faculty Club. The department faculty 
and their wives were guests of honor. 
Following an informal reception by the 
oficers and committee-in-charge and din- 
ner, short toasts were proposed by Mr. 
Francis T. Spaulding, Mr. Emery L. 
Lindesmith, Miss Phebe Lewis, Mr. 
James D. Howlett, Mr. Noel Keys, and 
Miss Gladys Eade. Responses were 
made by Professors Johnson, Symonds, 
Woodring, Fretwell, and Briggs, and 
Miss Florence Klein, secretary of the 
department. Mr. Harlan H. Miller 


was toastmaster. 

In February Professor Symonds at- 
tended at Washington meetings of the 
National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education. 
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THE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President: Mr. ZeNos Scott, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
First Vice-President: Dr. FANNIE W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 
Second Vice-President: Dr. Brsstz Lee GAmsriLL, Professor of Education, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Recording Secretary: Miss AcNres Burkg, Instructor, Kindergarten Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Evirh SwAN Morey, Camp Hill, Pa. 
Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reyno.ps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 
Members-at-Large: Mr. FRANK Pickett, Superintendent of Schools, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
Miss ANNIE Grace, 300 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Alumni Trustees: Dr. Epwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 1063 Beaconfield, Grosse Pointe Park, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 


Address all communications to Rollo G. Reynolds, 
Field Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 








RESULTS OF THE ALUMNI ELECTIONS 


First Vice-President 


Dr. Fannie W. Duwnn, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 


Recording Secretary 
Miss Mary R. Lewis, Horace Mann School, New York City 


Alumni Trustee 


To be announced after the next meeting of the Trustees of Teachers 
College, and published in the June number of THE REcorp. 
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Street, New York City. 





ArricAa—SouTtH Arrica CLuB 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe 
University of Cape Town 
Cape Town, South Africa 

ALABAMA—BIRMINGHAM CLUB 
Mr. I. R. Obenchain 
Glen Iris School 
Birmingham, Ala. 

ALABAMA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Agnes Harris 
Auburn, Ala. 

ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 
Mr. H. G. Hotz 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

ArIzONA—STATE CLUB 
Mrs. Nita Sheffield Blain 
2541 Richland Avenue 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 
Miss Ethel I. Salisbury 
744 New Hampshire Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cuina—East CHINA 
Miss Nina M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 

ConNECTICUT—STATE CLUB 

' Mrs. A. W. Jennings 
1172 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Conn. 

ConNEcTICUT—NEw Haven CLuB 
Miss Frances Terrill 
100 Whalley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 

Grorcia—Macon Cus 
Miss Mamie W. Jones 
117 Corbin Avenue 
Macon, Ga. 

Grorcia—State CLus 
Mr. A. J. Hargrove 
Zebulon, Ga. 
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has been completed, is printed below. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


The revised list of secretary-treasurers of Teachers College Clubs, so far as it 
If there are any corrections, send them 
as soon as possible to the ALuMNi Orrice, Teachers College, 525 West 120th 


INDIANA—SouTH BENp CLuB 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 
INDIANA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Geraldine Hadley 
744 West Drive, Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
IowaA—STaTE CLuB 
Miss Julia A. Hurd 
Div. of Home Economics 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Matne—StatTe Cius 
Miss Annie B. McSkimmon 
94 Third Street 
Bangor, Me. 
MaryLaAnp—StTaTe CLus 
Miss Lucetta M. Sisk 
Prin., High School 
Randallstown, Md. 
MiIcHIGAN—ANN Argor CLUB 
Miss Edith Bader 
1607 Granger Avenue 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
MicH1cGAN—Batt_Le Creek CLus 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
MicHicAN—Detroit CLus 
Secretary— 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer— 
Mr. Robert Magee 
Registrar, Detroit Teachers College 
Detroit, Mich. 
MicHiIGAN—NorTHERN MICHIGAN 
CLus 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 
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MINNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Jean Alexander 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missourtr—Kawnsas City CLus 
Miss Jessie McKay 
3517 Charlotte Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Missouri—StTaTE CLuB 
Miss Madeline Farley 
Bancroft School 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MontTANA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. Freeman Daughters 
State University 
Missoula, Mont. 

New YorK—Burrato C.Lus 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

NortH CaroLinA—RALEIGH CLUB 
Miss Ellen D. Brewer 
Meredith College 
Raleigh, N. C. 

NortH CaroLina—STATE CLUB 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 

Oxn10o—Akron CLUB 
Miss Clara Barker 
614 West Market Street 
Akron, O. 

Oxu10o—ATHENS CLUB 
Mrs. E. B. Smith 
University of Ohio 
Athens, O. 

Oxn10o—Cincinnati CLus 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Denton Building 
Cincinnati, O. 

Oxun10—CLEVELAND CLuB 

Secretary— 
Miss Bernice McPhinney 
Board of Education 
Cleveland, O. 


Treasurer— 
Mr. Harry A. Bathrick, 
Prin., East Technical High School 
Cleveland, O. 

Oun1o—Kent Crus 
Miss Isabelle Hazen 
Franklin Apartments 
Kent, O. 

Onu10—To.epo CLuB 
Miss Florence Boughner 
Indiana School 
Toledo, O. 

OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Florence I. Evans 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 

PENNSYLVANIA—ERIE CLUB 
Miss Elizabeth Pfeiffer 
615 East Tenth Street 
Erie, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA—HARRISBURG CLUB 
Mr. H. L. Holbrook 
State Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
Miss Mary Connell 
State Normal School 
West Chester, Pa. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. Sabino Taburnor 
Bureau of Education 
Division of Bataugas, P. I. 

VERMONT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 

VirRGINIA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 

West Vircrnra—State Cius 
Miss Wilma C. Spears 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Wisconsin—STaTE CLuB 
Mr. H. W. Peterson 
1049 39th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Crass oF 1918 
Miss Helen Mildred Owen 
514-516 Cutler Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 

CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Effie Dailey 
318 Clenwood Avenue 
East Orange, N. J. 


MEETINGS OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUBS 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


On Saturday evening, February 20, the 
Teachers College Club of Philadelphia 
had as its guest, Dr. William H. Kil- 
patrick. Dinner was served in the Betsy 
Ross Room of the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. Because of the National Edu- 
cation Association meetings held in 
Washington at the same time the at- 
tendance was not what might have been 
expected to greet Dr. Kilpatrick. The 
lack of numbers, however, was very 
abundantly offset by the enthusiasm and 
appreciation of those present. 

Dr. Kilpatrick cannot know what a 
genuine joy it afforded the club mem- 
bers to sit about the banquet board with 
him and recall “activity leading to 
further activity,” “ever widening circles,” 
and “for the good of the group rather 
than the individual.” Later in the eve- 
ning they learned many things about the 
schools of Winchester, England. He 
pointed out the fact that these schools 
fill their social obligation—as they see 
it—better than any other. His message 
to the club was “Let us make our school 
do its work as well.” 


Granp Rapins Cius 


At a banquet on Wednesday evening, 
March 10, the alumni of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, organized a 
Grand Rapids Teachers College Club. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Vesta Shimel; Vice- 
president, Mrs. Bertha Mason; and 
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Secretary-treasurer, Miss Mabel Hutch- 
ings. An executive committee, consist- 
ing of Miss Maude Metz, Mrs. Letitia 
Burnham, and Mr. George Frazee, was 
appointed. 

The purposes of the organization are 
professional. Plans for bringing mem- 
bers of the Teachers College faculty to 
Grand Rapids to speak before the class, 
for the organization of a study club, and 
for a tea for the Grand Rapids teachers 
expecting to attend Teachers College the 
coming summer were discussed. 

The enthusiasm for such an organiza- 
tion was amazing. Sixty-six people at- 
tended the banquet and almost everyone 
applied for membership. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Mary Lincoln Morse (Diploma 1912) 
is educational director of kindergarten 
primary education at Chicago Teachers 
College, Chicago, IIl. 

Grace Anna Fry (B.S. 1920) is as- 
sistant professor of education in the 
College of Education, Cincinnati Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, O., and adviser to 
students who elect kindergarten training. 

Marie Gugle (M.A. 1913) brought 
out in September, 1925, as joint author 
with Ruth Hilkene, a supplementary 
reader for third grade pupils, entitled 
Willie Fox’s Diary. Ginn and Company 
are the publishers. Gregg Publishing 
Company has published the revision of 
two of the three books of Miss Gugle’s 
series for junior high schools, entitled 
Modern Junior Mathematics. The revi- 
sion will be completed this spring. 

Ella Victoria Dobbs (B.S. 1909) is 
the author of Our Playhouse, published 
by Rand McNally Company. Miss 


Dobbs was president of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association for the year 
1924-25, and in June, 1925, had a rather 
unusual honor conferred upon her by 
the Pi Lambda Theta Sorority, of which 
she had been national president. In 
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recognition of their esteem for her the 
sorority named an annual $1000 re- 
search scholarship the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs Scholarship of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Louisa H. Lawton (B.S. 1916), direc- 
tor of industrial arts at the Park School 
of Buffalo, N. Y., has written a series 
of monthly articles on shop projects for 
Every Girls’ Magazine, published by 
Camp Fire headquarters. She organized 
and taught a class in hand-wrought cop- 
per in the copper country at Eagle Har- 
bor, Mich., in 1925. This was the first 
project of its kind ever established there. 

Mary L. Gardner (B.S. 1911) is 
teaching English and editing the Senior 
annual Book in East Technical High 
School, Cleveland, O. 

Henrietta Harken (Student 1909) is 
the first supervisor of public school kin- 
dergartens in Cedar Rapids, Ia., where 
she was appointed in September, 1924. 
She was president of the Iowa Kinder- 
garten Association in 1924-25 and was 
state delegate to the Kindergarten Union 
in Los Angeles in July, 1925 

L. J. Belt (M.A. 1924) who has been 
employed as high school principal at 
Wheatland, Wyoming, for two years, 
has been elected district superintendent. 
He will have charge of fourteen rural 
schools, the city graded school and the 
high school. 

Susan F. West (M.A. 1924) has pub- 
lished a bulletin on The Cost of a Year 
at Milwaukee-Downer College. She 
spoke on the “Education of Women for 
Leisure” at the Indiana Home Economics 
Association in April. 

Joseph J. Weber (Ph.D. 1922) has 
published Standard Achievement Test on 
Aims, Purposes, Objectives, Attributes, 
and Functions in Secondary Education. 

Frank L. Oktavec (M.A. 1925), direc- 
tor of physical education, State Normal 
School, Kent, O., has just completed and 
had accepted a two-year and a four-year 
curriculum for students wishing to study 
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physical education as a profession. He 
has also reorganized the whole depart- 
ment and next year expects to give one 
point credit for each quarter or twelve 
weeks of activity in physical education 
for all students in the college. 

Amelia Grant (M.A. 1923), who has 
been assistant professor in the Yale 
School of Nursing since its inauguration, 
has resigned her position as assistant 
superintendent of nurses and supervisors 
of the dispensary in the New Haven 
Hospital, and has been appointed assist- 
ant director of the Bellevue-Yorkville 
Demonstration in New York City. She 
is succeeded in the Yale School of Nurs- 
ing by Helena R. Stewart (M. A. 1925). 

Lydia Meinke (Summer Sessions, 
1921-22) is teaching in the public schools 
at Meriden, Conn. 

Yetta Shoninger (M.A. 1920) for the 
summer of 1926 will give two courses in 
education at the Southern Branch of the 
University of California in Los Angeles, 
one in the Principles of Education and 
one in Recent Studies in Kindergarten- 
Primary Curricula. 

Cass oF 1918 

Louise C. Hahn has a commercial em- 
ployment service in New York City. 

Fanny Howe Sanford (Mrs. Erskine 
Sanford) is chairman of the Parents As- 
sociation Child Study Group of Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College. She 
also gives lectures for the American 
Birth Control League. 

Alice W. Kintner is assistant dietitian 
at City Hospital, Welfare Island, New 
York City. 

Ellen P. Watson is working with 
physicians in Worchester, Mass., giving 
instruction in individual gymnastics. 

Bertha Harmer, assistant professor in 
the Yale School of Nursing, has been 
preparing a new book, Methods and — 
Principles of Teaching Principles and — 
Practice of Nursing, which is now in the 
hands of the publishers. 





